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THE BEST MUSIC-BOOKS! 
. 

HURCH OFFERING. 2¥,%;,9; Bz 

THE C wiewee we? * BON ($1.38, or $12 
per dozen), has the best arranged and largest collection 
of music for Episcopal Choirs ever published. 6 
Venites, 19 Gloria Patris, 23 Glorias, etc., etc., all in 
Anthem form, besides a large variety of Chants, and 
Anthems for Christmas, EASTER, and other festi- 
vals, Although prepared expressly for the Episce- 


i Service, the large number of fine Anthems ren- 
, oa it one of the best Anthem books for all Choirs. 


Easter Music! Easter Carols! Easter Anthems! 


CANTATAS FOR SCHOOLS AND SEMI- 
INARIES. Among many good ones may be 
mentioned "laude Irving (75cts.); Lessons in 
Charity (60 cts.); Guardian Angel (50 cts.) ; 
Coronation (60 cts.); Culprit Fay ($1); and 
Fairy Bridal (50 cts.) 


The present number of WEEKLY MuSsICAL RECORD 
is full of Easter Music. Send 6 cts. for it. 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE ($3.25) is the most pop- 
ular ever issued, as proved positively by the sale of 
hundreds of thowsands of copies. Examine it. 














Any book mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
214 451 Washington Street, Boston. 





Vassar College Examinations. 


Examinations for admission to the Freshman Class 
of Vassar College will be given in Boston, on the 12th 


by letter to the Secretary of the” ie ‘s 
R. H. RICHARDS, Jamaica Plain, Mass., or to Mr. W. L. 
hkeepsie, N.Y. 


DEAN, Registrar, Vassar College, Poug 
DR. A. FLEISCHMANN 'S Gruman 

+ We SUMMER SCHOOL, 
at CAZENOVIA, N.Y. Third Session, July 8 to Aug. 8, 
1879. For particulars see Circulars, or address GERM. 
SUM. SCHOOL, CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 215 m 


FOR SALE, 
A well established business, largely devoted to EDU- 
CATIONAL INTERESTS. An exceptional opening 
for a young college graduate, or a Principal, with energy 
and some capital. Satisfactory reasons for selling. 
For full particulars address R. C. JENKINS, 
215 b eow 61 Hast 25th Street, New York. 


WANTED. 
A gentleman of large experience in the schoolroom, 
who speaks Latin like his mother-tongue, and writes 
Greek as readily, desires, for a moderate salary, a posi- 
tion as teacher of one or both of these languages in an 
eastern institution, where the study of these languages 
is a reality, and not a sham. Correspondence can be 
carried on in either of these languages, 
Address the Editor of Tak JOURNAL, 


WANTED, 
A position as instructor in Astronomy and Natural Sci- 
ence. Correspondence solicited. Several years experi- 


ence; best of references, 
Address BERLIN H. WRIGHT, 
PENN YAN, N. Y. 


214 tf 
FOR SALE, 
An old-established School, in a flourishing city in New 
Jersey; forty minutes from New-York. Accommoda- 
tions for twenty boarders. Price, $14,000, includin 
school furniture. Terms easy. Apply to THOMAS W. 


BICKNELL, at this Office. 207 tf 
W ANTED.—4 Jirst-class position in an Eastern 
town or city, or in an institution desirably located 
near such town or city, by a gentleman of 25 years ex- 
perience as teacher and lecturer on NORMAL TEAOH- 
ING, HIisTORY OF EDUCATION, &o. Engagements for 
Short Courses of Instruction in Colleges, and Teachers’ 
Institutes, will be made on reasonable terms. Enquire 
for references, testimonials, etc., of T. W. BICKNELL, 
at this office, 215 tf 


ANTED.—By a competent gentleman of large 
experience, a situation as Principal of an Acade- 
Oe = uperintendent of Schools. Address X, this 

















213 f 




















207 tf 
ANTED. By a Teacher of experience, a situa- | —___—— 
»* tion in a Primary School. Address Lock Box 56, 
Northampton, Mass. 214b 





LOCUTION REMOVAL. ©.8. COLBY 

; will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 

Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch. 
tacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages 12mo. 

Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 
Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
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The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes, 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it, 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen, 


R. healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
ciean,. 





_.. Descriptive Circulars furnished by 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
3il Broadway, New Vork City; 

OR ANY OF 
FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the World. 
197 40t (1) 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for final examinations in Honors, by private 
tuition and by correspondence; also for the Supervisors’ 
Examinations in Boston. 

N. B.—Letters asking advice or information must be 
accompanied by a fee of $2.00. 

129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 

P. 8.—Dr. H. will read with a limited number of pri- 
vate pupils—candidates for Harvard, and Teachers dur- 
ing the Summer vacation, either at Boston or at some 
quiet seaside place to be agreed upon. 206 





Summer School of Elocution, 


— BY — 


S. S. HAMILL, 


Author of The Science of Elocution, will open June 10, 
1879, at 710 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and Dra- 
matic Readers. Send for Circular containing outline 
of the course of lessons and diagram of the principles 
of expression. 2111(1) 


~ INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH. 
Prof. PH. DE SENANCOUR, from Paris, 
BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL, 


18 Boylston St., B. Y. M. C. Union. 


ta Private Lessons,— Evening Classes, Terms 
a. ERR APP __ sm 
School of Vocal Art, 
For Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 
MOSES T. BROWN, 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS COLLEGE, 


Will receive at his rooms, at the St. James Hotel, a lim- 
ited number of advanced students in Elocution. 189 


" NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
4418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. (G9 Spring Term 
opens April 7. ca ee Catalogue sent on 

182 m J. W.S 


application. 
HOEMAKER, AM Prest. 











Summer School of Elocution. 
The Chicago School of Oratory will open a Summer 
School for Teachers on July ist, 1879, at 420 Wabash 
Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 


An Advecate for Teachers seeking positions. 


_ MR. AND MRS. BURR’S 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dining 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


Clients of known Calibre and Character invited, 
(a Circulars for Stamp. Address: 


30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


189 eow P, O. BOX 3,AA4D. 


AGENCY ror SCHOOLS sx» TEACHERS. 


Patronized and Indorsed by the Leading 


Educators of the Country. 
TEACHERS provided with positions. SOHOOLS and 
FAMILIES promptly supplied with Competent 
Instructors. 
Application-form and explanatory Circulars for stamp. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


212 tf 30 Union Square, NEW YORK. 








Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
** Il,—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
** III.—Magic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 














American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
% Union Square, NEW YORK. 


MISS YOUNG respectfully invites the attention of School Officers to her onperier facilities for the pro- 
curement of competent and experienced Principals and Assistants, Teachers for Public and Private Schools, 
Academies, Colleges, and other institutions of learning. 

Miss YOUNG is in constant communication with a large number of efficient instructors in every department; 

rofessional Teachers, Specialists, and recent graduates of our leading Colleges, Seminaries, and Normal 

Schools, and is always able to meet any demand that may arise. Great care is taken in every case to nominate 
suitable candidates only; and the results of many years of successful labor in this field justify the gratifying 
confidence in her judgment manifested by hundreds of the best known Educators and School Officers through- 
out the country. 

Families preferring home instruction for their children or wards, can always be promptly suited with accom- 
plished Tutors and Governesses, resident or non-resident, American and Foreign. 


Call on or address MISS M. J. YOUNC, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


se 


llih 





TEL 


Acency § ScHoots ? TEAcHers, 


30 Union Square, New York. 


MR. T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY invites the attention of School Principals, School Trustees, 
and Heads of Families to his large list of superior Teachers, both American and Foreign. 
Many of the best Families, Schools, and Colleges of the country have tested the efficiency of this Agency 


and warmly endorse it, 
TEACHERS 


Seeking positions for the coming September should apply mew, and have the benefit of the early vacan 
cies. Application-form, giving full particulars, for stamp. 


Address T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, & 


215 b eow (1) 30 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


SENTIMENT, PATHOS, ELOQUENCE, WIT, and HUMOR, in Every Style and 
Variety, will be found in the 


“100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” SERIES, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, Home Reading, and Social Entertainment, 
SEXTEEN Numbers now ready. Every Number contains One Hundred different articles, and is complete 
in itself. Nothing repeated. 180 pages each. Price per number, 30 cts, Ask your Bookseller for them, or 
send price for a sample to 


212 tf P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








~ WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 
The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
NEW YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 
No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) 


This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 

he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Appa 


147 SOUTH FOURTH 8ST ee 





171 











The College Cate, containing full particulars, will PHILADELP®; oo 
be sent on application to ee MICROSCOPES FP” Rd wv $1,000 
; wy - =| 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President 154 Cataloe~, W3 cati ’ 
176 zz Wellesley, Maas. ‘ agente ercation. SME. ibe 
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PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS, 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT, 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
Enclose 25 cts. in postage-stamps. Circulars (Singers’ 





and Speakers’) and Terms sent free. Address 191 FULTON §8T., N. Y 
210 tf JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union Sq., N. Y. Send for sample and circular. 151 22 
THE STORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, | ®XCURSION Fay. Op Fs Second Year, 
By Lucy CEcIL WHITE. $1.25. Ada PROF. A. LODEMAN, 879. 


The lives, times, influence, and works of great authors. 
Prepared in England with access to old Records and 
rare Manuscripts. No student can afford to be without 


203 1(1) State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


NEW-ENGLAND ) Furnishes and fills ‘situations 
MU Address E. TOURJEE 
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a4 16 Hawley St., Boston. 





ddress for full particulars. 
ae par G. WALTER DALE, Princ. 





it. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
215a 


SICAL 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, BU. 
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Beck’s Microscopes, 


Whilst the best, are also the cheapest instruments ever 
Our new NATIONAL and EcoNnoMIO Stands, 
uals at their cost, 
ounting and Dis- 


made. 
Monocular and Binocular, have no “4 
Accessories of every description. 

secting Implements and Materials in endless variety 


improved Microtomes for freezing and imbedding; the 
ob- 


best self-centering Turn-Table made. 


Prepared 
jects in all departments. 


Particular attention given to importing Instruments 


for Institutions of Learning, duty free. 


Illustrated and Priced Catalogue of 140 pages mailed 


to any address for three stamps. 
R. & J. BECK, Manu/'’g ( 


204 (2) 921 Chestnut Street, PHILA. 





Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 





Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
1 


on application. ow 
ON THE HEARTH. 


FI RE WARMING & VENTILATION. 


SCHOOL-ROOMS A SPECIALTY. 
Pure air and an even temperature throughout. 
Open fire, close stove, and warm-air furnace. 
Burns equally well hard or soft coal or wood. 
Recommended by highest scientific authorities. 
(Used by Editor of the National Jour. of Education.) 
Send for descriptive circular and testimonials to 


oro BHE OPEN STOVE VENTILATING CO. 


115 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 
JOHN N. ELMORE, 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, 


H, E. RicHARpDs, M.D. 
Importers and Dealers in 


Chemical i Physical 














APPARATUS, 
Bohemian, German, and French Chemists’ Glass and 
Porcelain Ware, Pure Chemicals, Minerals. etc. Cata 
logues on application. 4 Murray St., NEW YORK. 
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hysical . 
P Instruments, 
STEREOPTICONS, etc. 

Send for Catalogues. 


N.Y, PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO. ctimitea), 


21f 27 Great Jones St., NEW YORK. 
and of- 


LIBRARIANS er: 


of public, private, and Sunday 
schools. Have you seen the 
Folding Library Book - Case? 
Operated upon the card plan, 
and implies a most thorough 
4 system. When open, with end 
sections to the wall, forms a 
neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full control 
of the Library. Closes compactly. Is self-locking. The 
best thing for Public Libraries in existence. 
206 tf Address C. F. HILL, Hazleton, Ja. 


BLOWPIPES. 


THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOLS 
for Students in Mineralogy; also special attention 
given to Repairing School Apparatus, by 

THOMAS A. UPHAM, 
195 tf 17 Harvard Place, Boston. 


OBINSONEIAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 

- from the year 1 to 2600, with Equation and Interest 
Tables. to book-keepers, school teach- 
$e Sb Set aenanatiog loting Sa Sai 
n on 

LL, of priv 4 ; this jour- 
“ . nm, 
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Importer and Manufacturer of 

School and Laboratory Apparatas—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 
Received First Prize at| A very large stock of first-' : 
Philadelphia for Appara- | class APPARATUS; for sale turer, thereby saving to themselves the large discownts 
tus of Excellent Desiyn | at lowest rates forbest goods. which would otherwise go to the wholesale or retail dealer. 

and Finish and for Pure N. B.—I have no partner | Address J. DAVIS WILDER, 
and Rare Chemicals. in business. 212 | 260 West Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 


' 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINC. 


Black, per gal 
Green, 
Slated Paper, any color, 75 cts. per sq. yard. 





’ 
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te Correspondence solicited. Terms reasonable. 





E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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150 Tremont St., Boston. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
tw WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


HE MODEL SCHOOL DESK, 
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The above cut shows the manner of se- 
curing the woods to the iron stand- 

| ards. 

| A the iron standard. 

| B the wood slat. 

C the transverse slot. 

D the screw which secures the two more 

firmly together. 


A. CG. WHITCOMB, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of School Furniture, 


h, Comfort, and Convenience 
ae 3 Fulton St., Boston. 





*“ MODEL.?”? 
For Elegance, Stren 
the Model stands without a ‘ PEER’ in the Universe. 


THE MARES 

impRoveD ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR. 
Fully endorsed as the BEST Chair ever produced ; combining as it does a CHAIR, 
BED, CHILD’S CRIB; INVALID, RECLINING, and LIBRARY CHAIR, 
and capable of being adjusted e, the occupant to 7 position desired for ease 
and comfort. Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-list to 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
816 Broadway, NEW YORK. 








206 v [2] 
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$4.00 | Black, per half-gal., $2.25 
lue, Brown, Drab, Gray, etc. etc., per gal. 5.00 


Shrewd buyers will deal directly with the manufac- 


BAKER, PRATT & CoO., 
School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
142 and 144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
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DUSTLESS CRAYONS and DUSTLESS ERASERS. 
MACVICAR’S TELLURIAN GLOBES. 
Send for Catalogue of School Merchandise. 
213 BAKER, PRATT & 00., 142 & 144 Grand 8t., N.Y, 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES relieves Dyspepsia, 
Nervous Debility, and all weaknesses of brain or body, 
and prevents Consumption. It has accomplished better 
cures than any other remedy has ever approached, for 
within 3 years. T. CROSBY, 

666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y, 
Physicians have prescribed 160,000 packages. 
For sale by druggists. 2 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


New-England School Furnishing (Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
8u Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tur, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


Cheap Collections 
PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


Economically! Selected---for School Use. 
Now ready : Prof. Tyndall's set of ELEcrrRic InstRv- 
MENTS, designed to esoepeny his “ Lessons in Elec- 
tricity.”” Complete set, consisting of fifty-eight various 
instruments ; price, inclusive packing, $553 Tyndal)’s 
Manual. $1.00. 
School Sets of Physical and Chemical A tus, 
cconaesieney sel , offered at $100, $150, ”) 
an 


Instruments sold either anehy or in collections. For 
s ecified Price-list nformation, 

URT W. MEYER, 
207 tf eow 182 Broadway, N 
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& BEST! 


Manufa 


HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 
— FOR -— 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 
THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 zz 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


YCKOFF’S COMBINATION RULE. 
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. uy 
r-cutter, Pen or Pencil-case, Foot 
‘OST-OFFICE SCALE, Protractor for 

Sent by mail on receipt of 
). PERRIS & BROWNE, 
» N.Y. 203 m (2) 


It is a Ruler, Pa’ 
measure, Square, 

Angles or Degrees, &c. 
price, 50 cts. (or P.O. stam 
Sole Manufs., 164 Fulton dt. 


USE Ar — SE 
pevsyDAvipg’ 
iMate 


Ui, § LING WAX, 
e  AEALT  ucilAGE,&- 
Rest Known. Esratisay (824 


Jost PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Con- 
plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 22 


5, 6, 10, 12, 16, 














The Ulnstrated Descriptive Itinerary of Bicknell’s European Trip is’now’ready:forzall;who’mayjsend forjit. 





GLOBES, Sctatsgea!® #0 Binet Gowrivoy, 9. 
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DEATH AND RESURRECTION. 
BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH, 


Over the graves of his dead, 
Over the buried years, 
Old Time is bending his withered head, 
Dropping funereal tears: 
Drop, drip! drop, drip! 
Out of his sunken eyes they slip 
Like the rain a sick man hears by night 
While the watcher nods o’er his dying light. 


Over our purposes lost, 
Over our wasted hours, 
We bow like a lily touched by frost 
Mourning her languishing flowers: 
Throb, beat! throb, beat! 
The dul! heart goes like the weary feet 
Of a widow returned from a closing tomb, 
Walking alone through her vacant room. 
@ « Mi. Sie 8. Meee: © 


Over re-vivified earth, 
Down with the April showers, 
Fair Ostera, goddess of life’s new birth, 
Is sowing her Easter flowers: 
O sweet, sweet! sweet, sweet! 
They are stealing forth at our very feet; 
The scent of their burial spice outborne 
Is the breath of their resurrection morn. 


Over the hopes that have fled, 
Over the old life’s tomb 
We rise from the germ that never was dead, 
But hiding its future bloom. 
Beat, fleet! fleet, beat! 
The glad heart throbs like the hastening feet 
Of the Angel of Life with her bridal wreath 
For the heavens above and the earth beneath. 


* 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


Epucation oF Women ar Hanrvarp. — We like 
the new plan at Harvard for “education of women, 
not because it is good, but because it may open the way 
for something good. The substance of the plan, as we 


have given it, is that arrangements are made by which|‘ 


the professors will take classes of women as _ private 
pupils, to pursue the same studies as the young men. 
It is as if a good ship should refuse to take a certain 
class of passengers, but should allow them to hang on to 
the outside of the bulwarks, and get across the ocean in 
that way if they could. The hopefulness of it is that, 


by-and-by, out of a sense of common decency, they will 
be helped over the bulwarks and given a safe passage. 
We trust that Harvard is preparing to surrender; but we 
expect most young women to prefer, for the present, to go 
to some institution where they will be treated as having 
rights.— Independent. 


Provuctive Srupies. — That is productive study 
which best unites the gymnastic use of the mind itself 
with the more obvious utilities of the various knowledge 
it acquires. The prime secret of saving the waste of 
unproductive studies is in securing teachers who know 


how to teach; not merely how to cram, but how to in- 
spire, and to educate by drawing forth something more 
and better than words. — Springfield Republican. 


PLay and PiayGrounps.—A great advance has 
been made of late years in the education of girls, but 
one point has been completely overlooked, which all 
who think about it slowly and carefully will see is of real 
importance, I allude to the want of playgrounds, and 
also to the extraordinary feeling that appears to exist 
in most people’s minds about girls playing at all. At 
no school are they allowed to run, and if they play at 
cricket at all, or any game in fact, on no account may 
they shout. That is not considered “ ladylike,” — by 
which magic word untold burdens are laid upon childish 
shoulders! Now, surely, this is very illogical. Why 
are female children to be bound strictly by rules of con- 
duct for grown-up people, which only a lunatic would 


were allowed to run and shout like their brothers their 
health would be enormously benefitted, as every medical 
man would admit; and so would their minds, for young 


creatures are naturally full of spirits, and by closing, as 
we do at present, all right and true outlets for them, 
there is nothing left but an inclination to giggle, and a 
nervous fidgetiness to find something to laugh at.— 
Journal of Woman’s Ed. Union, England. 


Goop SALARIEs AND Goop TracnerRs.—No one 
should teach in the schools who has not enthusiasm for 
her work, a marked, natural capacity for it, and a thor- 
ough training. But so long as prices are resolutely 
kept down and constantly reduced, there is no tempta- 
tion to any one to spend years in sincere and careful 
preparation, or the few hours out of school in the neces- 
sary study that prevents intellectual rust. Why should 
time and money be given to the getting ready for a 
work which gives only the simplest daily bread and rai- 


ment, and which, after a life of earnest devotion, leaves 
the worker’s old age to miserable dependence, or to actual 
suffering for the physical needs of existence? If school 
boards would spend the time which they now oceupy in 
trying to reduce salaries in endeavoring to get better 
teachers, the next generation would profit incalculably. 
Make the severest requirements of teachers, relentlessly 
dismiss all who are half-competent, and when you get 
good ones pay them an honest wage. —New York Tribune. 


CHANGE or Text-Booxs.—The complaints so often 
heard of the frequent changes in text-books in our public 
schools are in most. cases without just ground. No such 
books can now be changed oftener than once in three 
years, and careful calculations show that, on an average, 
including all the school districts in the State, they are 
not changed more frequently than once in eight years. 


Children require new books, of course, as they advance 
in their studies; and inconsiderate parents, we are dis- 
posed to think, do not distinguish, sometimes, between 
the necessary purchase of a new book and the unneces- 
sary exchange of an old one.—Penn. School Journal. 


OrAt TreacuiInG 1n LANGuAGE.—Among the fea- 
tures of our present system that merit special mention, 
is the training of the pupils of every grade in the use 
of words and the construction of sentences. This is 
commenced in the lower primary classes by oral exer- 
cises, and continued in the classes that can write by ex- 
ercises on the slate or on paper; and at both extremi- 
ties of the scale we have been agreeably surprised,—in 
the younger scholars by their quickness of apprehension ; 
and, in the older, by the accuracy, and not infrequently 
by the graceful turn, of the sentences written for our 
inspection. Every method which substitutes for the 


mere memorizing of words a knowledge of what they 
contain and mean is a movement in the right direction. 
We would gladly anticipate, as near at hand, the ban- 
ishment of technical treatises on grammar from our (so- 
called) grammar schools, to be much more than replaced 
by oral instruction and class exercises in the meanings, 
relations, and uses of words.—Report of Cambridge 
(Mass.) School Committee. 


Scnoot LEGISLATION NOT OF THE PEOPLE.—Very 
little legislation is the result of a formal demand from 
the people, if by people we mean a majority of the peo- 
ple, or even of the voters. If the present school system 
of Ohio had been submitted in 1853 to a vote of the 
people it would have been defeated. We believe, 
also, that if county supervision were submitted to the 
the people in this year of our Lord 1879, it would be 
voted down. It would be easy to defeat it by the cry 
of taxation, more officers, etc. ‘The best legislation is 
that which is a little in ‘advance of -the people, and 





think of suggesting for male children? If school-girls| 





which itself becomes an educator of the people. If the 


friends of education had the means to go into every sub- 
district of the State and for a year or two discuss thor- 


oughly supervision, it might be possible to secure a ma- 
jority of voters to favor it. Our legislators ought to 
examine it in the light of common-sense and experience, 
and give it to the people to be tested by actual practice. 
—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


Let THE CurnesE Stay.—The fact;is, until we reform 
our home productions, it comes with ill-grace from us to 
attempt to keep out what is better from abroad. Is it 
better to profess to be Christians and act like heathen, 
or profess to be heathen and act like Christians? Our 
Chinese neighbors have, on the whole, acted very well. 
They have, in fact, been better scholars than their 
teachers on the Pacific coast. Their riots have been 
few, their wagescheap. They have not stolen in the ag- 
gregate as much as a certain native American politician 
we could name. They have been quick to learn, ready 
to work, and mild in manners. They have kept aloof 
from public places, and when decently noticed, have 
easily become about as good Christians as the average 


congressman. They have not even burdened our soil 
with their bones so that, both alive and dead, they have 
kept themselves much more decently than many others 
of darker and lighter skins of foreign parentage. Let 
them stay, if they want to.—Barnes’ Ed. Monthly. 


MORAL COURAGE. 


BY JOHN OGDEN, 





OHIO. 


I find plenty of men in the world who would like to 
be brave if it did not cost so much; plenty who would 
be willing to be called heroes, if there were no risks to 
run; plenty who stand ready with voice and pen and 
brave words to encourage others in a good cause, es- 
pecially if this involves no personal hazards of reputa- 
tion or property ; but as for themselves and theirs, they 
have something else that claims all their time and 
money just now. ‘These persons will usually go out of 
the way to let you know how much they were attached 
to your cause, and how much they sympathize with you. 

There are those, again, who strike out boldly ina 
good thing, but, perhaps, not wisely, and fail for want 
of sufficient foresight to take advantage of the natural 
forces that might be turned to their account. These 
fail, and are to be pitied; for itis no fault in their 
moral qualities or force of character. Others, still, 
whose ambition is fully up to their knowledge, enter 
with seeming determination upon their work; but, 
meeting with Obstacles, they are turned aside, or 
tempted from their purposes, by better pay and more 
flattering prospects in other fields of labor. 

Few men are willing to die for a principle; fewer 
still, even to live for it, in a consistent way. They are 
willing to enroll themselves among the martyrs, if they 
can be assured of good backing, or even of final success. 
But to stand up, alone, and battle for the truth, with a 
fair prospect of falling long before it is recognized by 
the people, requires a little more courage than usually 
falls to the lot of mortals, unassisted by a higher power. 
There are those, though,—a few who count the cost, 
and, with their eyes open, ally themselves to a principle 
and what it implies, and resolve to live-with it, or die 
for it. This is true “ moral courage.” These are the 
men who succeed; but their success is seldom recog- 
nized. It lies deeper than the surface, and becomes a 
part of that great undercurrent, — the real force that 
generates progress in the world. They recognize the 





fact that a good thing costs something ; that sacrifice is 
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the price paid for all true progress; that even the sal- 


vation of the world itself cost the life and death of the 
Son of God; and no one ever lived more modestly, suf- 
fered more patiently, died more heroically, or triumphed 
more grandly than He; and yet the world pronounced 
that life a failure. 

Such are the short-sighted views of the world. It 
measures success by appearances, and not by principle. 
It lacks faith in the eternal principles of justice, and in 
the ultimate triumph of right ; and, as a result, it lacks 
criterion by which to judge of true success. It also 
lacks moral honesty and integrity of purpose. It lacks 
the courage to proclaim the truth when it is revealed, 
or to ally itself to a good cause, until it becomes popu- 
lar, or to adhere to it in adversity. The multitude that 
cries “ Hosanna” to-day, and strews the pathway of truth 
with palms, to-morrow cries “ Away with it from the 
earth.” 

Let a man succeed, and the world applauds. But let 
him fail, however honestly and faithfully he may have 
struggled, and this same world puts on its goggles and 
says, “ There, I told you so!” And a hundred are 
ready with a reason, but only one with aremedy. But 
it is grander to fail heroically, than to succeed applaud- 
ingly. It is nobler to die in a good cause than to tri- 
umph in a bad one, or even to stand still and do nothing. 

The world usually esteems a man successful who has 
shrewdness enough to spread his sails in time to catch 
the favoring breeze, and dishonest enough to shift them 
to catch that generated by popular applause, — the 
breath of fools. Three-fourths of the world’s successful 
men, to-day, are so by accident or dishonesty; and 
hence the evanescence of power, and wealth, and influ- 
ence. They shift with every breeze of fortune. But 
wealth honestly gained is likely to last; and honor 
rightfully earned sits lightly on the brow of true merit. 
Purity is a silent partner in every well-regulated firm ; 
and righteousness is a golden girdle, worn only by those 
who have been tempted and tried, and have overcome. 

There is a negative goodness that belongs only to 
They 
never do any harm; and their negative qualities are 
offset against the evil habits of their neighbors. The 
contrast is mistaken for a positive quantity. But they 
deserve neither credit nor commendation ; but, on the 
contrary, condemnation for having buried a small amount 
of their Lord’s money. 
satisfied with themselves, and with their neighbors, for 
the most part; and they cannot see why people don’t 
let well enough alone. The highest crimes that 
such persons can aspire to never exceed petit larceny ; 
and this they usually practice in a private way. If the 
world’s advancement or destruction awaited their pleas- 


those who have neither courage nor generosity. 


Such persons are usually well 


ure, we should all finally reach the state of universal 
fossilification. 

Again, a vast amount of the world’s wealth and wis- 
dom is borrowed. Few people can afford to live ina 
“brown-stone front ” ; and those who can are generally 
modest enough, or mean enough, to retire to the fourth 
story; and the man who is fortunate enough to come 
in possession of an original idea, lucklessly proclaims it 
to a neighbor, who forthwith proceeds to make a book. 
Thus the world’s wisdom, as well as its wealth, is gen- 
But, like 
the stone front, it is all the more enjoyable to some. 


erally second-hand, or else it is slaughtered. 


A great part of the world’s progress, — such as it is, 
Some men make a steady busi- 
ness of it, and seem to get on finely. Breath is cheap ; 
and it goes a great way, where there are no obstacles. 
Their success is measured by their noise. Their power 
of attraction, in their particular sphere, is in inverse 
ratio to their real merit. Hence all light substances 
immediately float thitherward. Such men subsist on 
froth, and live by excitement. 
great pretence to progress. Others again, of this class, 
subsist on what they deem the errors of their neighbors. 
They are continually finding fault. Nothing that they 


— is due to “ blowing.” 


Sometimes they make 


as a science so successfully as in Germany. 
other countries writers on the subject have nothing to 
offer us but wild theories and empirical assertions, in 


« 





lade against supposed errors, they are able to maintain 
a cheap reputation and a forced prosperity, which de- 
ceive the unwary. This class are notorious, neverthe- 
less, for the propagation of error, since the persons they 
usually deal with are easily managed, and their vacuity 
makes them more greedy of falsehood. 

Honest effort in a good cause is seldom rewarded in 
this world. If it were not so, too many false-hearted 
people would obtrude themselves in the pathway of 
truth. They would clog it, not so much from excess of 
numbers as from impure motives. Its votaries must 
build with a material having not the slightest admix- 
ture of error. Their hands and hearts must be unsul- 
lied with the slightest taint of greed for gain or applause. 

A man may labor all his life at some difficult prob- 

lem, and die just in time to have some one else praised 
for the success he himself has honestly earned. But 
the world does not wisely discriminate in such matters. 
It confers its honors where it is most likely to receive 
a return in kind. Another may die and his name be 
forgotten ere the truth he labored for shall be recog- 
nized; but what matters it, since the object is at last 
attained ? 
Most all true reforms are nourished in blood, or 
tears, or ashes. From these spring the life-germs of 
true progress. But the world says, when these new 
revelations are made: “See! here is a new thing, — 
a new truth. It has just been born. Lo! we have 
discovered it !” forgetting, or rather not knowing, what 
it cost ere the simpletons were born who claim its pa- 
ternity. 





TXAMINATIONS AS A TEST OF EDU- 


CATION. — (V.) 


ANNA C, BRACKETT, 


BY 


In no country, perhaps, has education been studied 
While in 
Germany the deepest principles of philosophy have 


It may not be 
out of place, then, to hear what Dr. Wiese says of the 


and rational system has been evolved. 
schools in England. What does this quiet German ob- 
server see, as he visits these schools so full of examina- 
tions and preparations for examinations? I quote from 
his letters recently republished in England. 

To a German who is accustomed to see the State ex- 
ercise its authority over all the internal regulations of 
every school, whether public or private, it was of course 
a new experience to see the independence with which 
the 
so forth. 


{nglish schools regulate their own recitations, and 
But he remarks: 


“ Notwithstanding this, their schools submit, as it 
were, unconsciously, to another and much more oppress- 
ive dependence, which, as we shall see, consists in the 
now prevailing system of examinations. You may hear 
it said in England that Oxford and Cambridge have 
been led to this by the instinct of self-preservation ; 
their inactivity, apparently connected with their wealth, 
was beginning to make them unpopular. Hence, they 
stepped forward, and, offering their services to the 
schools, they voluntarily undertook to do for them work 
which no one else performed, and which is of the great- 
est interest to the country at large; by this means they 
very soon recovered their position. But what they do 
for the schools, and the manner in which they do it, 
must appear exceedingly strange to those who know 
only the continental universities, and have from them 
formed their conceptions of the proper sphere of their 
activity.” 

He then goes on to describe the way in which the 
examinations are arranged, and says: 


“We thus see the universities condescending, and, 
through their delegates, occupying themselves with 
school-boys and school-girls of twelve and thirteen years, 
putting questions on quite elementary subjects, as spell- 
ing, parsing, handwriting, arithmetic, and geography, 
and examining the results sent in. I need not say a 
word on the importance of these things themselves, and 





ee 





the professors of the university, and men high in g¢j. 
ence and learning, may have sufficient interest anq 
ability to undertake such work. The question, how. 
ever, is: Is it the business of a university as such, to 
occupy itself with these things in the manner in which 
it is done in England? We in Germany are of the 
opinion that it is not.” 


In his next letter, Dr. Wiese goes on: 


“The present mania for examinations is an excess of 

English energy. The admission to most offices is at 
present only through the narrow gate of an examina. 
tion, and scarcely any benifice can be obtained without 
a previous examination. The universities have set the 
example. ‘Twenty-five years ago I found at Oxford 
much more undisturbed devotion to study, and a rea] 
interest in the subjects; at present, go when you like, 
you will find few men belonging to the university who 
are not actively or passively engaged in some examina. 
tion. The number of fellows who can still devote them. 
selves to a comfortable or contemplative life has be. 
come small; the examinations no longer leave them any 
rest. If you take up any educational journal, you will 
find that no subject is more frequently spoken of than 
examinations, either past or future, certificates, degrees, 
scholarships, and prizes obtained; to this there are 
always added lists of the examined, and the names of 
the schools in which they have been prepared. 
“ How heavily this system of examinations weighs 
upon the schools on account of the disturbances in the 
course of instruction, the nature of the demands, the 
great expense, and other inconveniences, may be seen 
among other things from the minutes of the head-mas- 
ters’ conferences, at which scarcely any other subject 
has been talked of.” 


Dr. Wiese then goes on to give an account of the 
way in which the different courses of examinations are 
arranged, and the choice which the candidate may have. 
The arrangement is very much the same as the Harvard 
Examinations, the topic of Bible-knowledge, however, 
not appearing in this country as one of the subjects. 
The way of conducting the examinations here has been 
also largely copied from that of England. 

As to the questions put, Dr. Wiese says : 


“T have had opportunities of perusing alarge number 
of papers with the answers of the candidates. The 
questions in most cases seem to me to have been chosen 
and expressed with a thorough knowledge of the sub- 


been brought to bear on the question, and a cordinated| ject, and with educational discretion ; but I have cer- 


tainly also seen other questions from which it was at 
once evident that they were not the work of practical 
teachers, but the results of special studies, which had 
led the examiners to forget what should be expected 
from school-boys. Studies in comparative philology, 
especially stimulated by Max Muller at Oxford, are now 
pursued by many Englishmen; but is it reasonable to 
put to school-boys of fifteen or sixteen years, as was 
done this summer, the following question: ‘ Illustrate 
the way in which the science of comparative philology 
may be applied to the investigations of pre-historic 
times’? I often observed a great discrepancy between 
the texts selected for translation, and the grammatical 
questions connected with them. But the examiners evi- 
dently knew what they had to expect; they had often 
been enabled to give high marks for translations, but 
not for grammatical answers ; from the latter I had to 
draw the undoubted inference that the passage, though 
correctly translated, was sometimes not understood.” 


The faults indicated by Dr. Wiese are such as would 
be expected from professors or tutors in a university, 
who are, from the nature of their work, specialists, when 
they are teachers at all. As to the value of written ex- 
aminations as such, Dr. Wiese justly remarks : 


“ By far the greater part of the examinations in Eng- 
land are conducted in writing. It is the general opin- 
ion there that only that can be regarded as real knowl- 
edge which a person can write down briefly, clearly, and 
concisely. But this is only half true, and does not 
justify its almost exclusive application to the young. 
A proper oral examination can discover much more 
easily than a written one that which has been acquired 
by cramming without having been properly digested, 
and having thereby become a real mental possession 
A written answer may have to be regarded as erroneous ; 
but in an oral examination, affording the candidate an 
opportunity of explaining himself more fully, it may be 
found to be the result of praiseworthy reflection.” . . - 
“Too little distinction, moreover, is made between what 
is good for the school and the boy, and what can be ex- 
pected from a more mature age. In the case of an 








don’t do is done well. By keeping up a perpetual fusi- 


there is no doubt that not only the fellows, but even 





adult, we may suppose his knowledge to have reached 4 
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certain mature completeness; we may ask him such 
things as may be attained under all circumstances. In 
the case of school-boys, on the other hand, it is of much 
more importance to see how they have learned, whether 
they know how to be attentive, and to understand a 
subject correctly, and whether their mental powers in 
general are in a state of proper development. In like 
manner, we cannot approve of the fact that in England, 
‘n all examinations, the added-up number of marks 
should determine the fate of candidates ;” and, he adds, 


«The living man is not an arithmetical problem,” asen- 
tence worthy of being inscribed on the walls of all 
schoolrooms, and engraved deep in the minds of all 
those who have the direction of education. It is ad- 
mirable to see how, in this passage just quoted, the 
philosophical thought of the German cuts under all the 
fallacious argumentation and assertion which he brought 
to bear in support of these examinations. 

But let us hear him on the practical inconveniences 


and disadvantages : 


“Jt is, farther, felt by head-masters and teachers to 
be a great inconvenience,” goes on our German critic, 
“that they have to occupy themselves principally with 
those pupils who intend to go up for examination, and 
that those boys, when the examination is held in a dis- 
tant town, have to be sent for several days to a strange 
place. Further, that the universities and the College 
of Preceptors, choose such different text-books, whence 
there arises for the teachers the trouble of preparing all 
for their different authors, as some pupils go to one 
place and others to another to be examined. All this, 
and the frequent interruptions in the regular course of 
instruction for the sake of the examinations, produce 
far more injurious disturbances in what are the real ob- 
jects of the school than we Germans have to bear and 
compensate for in the arrangement of our higher schools. 
In our German system of examining a school we pay 
more attention to” its real object. We hold the exam- 
inations, as is natural, in the schools themselves, and 
do not hand over our German boys to be examined by 
outsiders who do not know them, and from whom, ac- 
cording to the nature of the arrangement, they can re- 
ceive no information in that in which they are wanting. 
We examine, moreover, much less frequently, and at- 
tach greater value to oral examinations, because they 
afford greater opportunities of becoming better ac- 
quainted with the whole man.” 

“ Examinations and prizes in England are looked upon 
as the most effective means of producing the desired 
effect; other means are either unknown or are not at- 
tempted. The administrations of German schools are 
more concerned about securing the right way to the 
goal, and about seeing it rightly followed.” 


We may pause a moment here to remark that when 
any university sets an examination for those whom it 
in no wise instructs, it is evidently following out the 
dead English idea, and not the living German one. 
For it asks only for dead results, which it reduces to 
still greater deadness by putting them into the form of 
percentages, and in no wise concerns itself “about 
securing the right way to the goal, or about seeing it 
rightly followed.” The question is between the method 
of activity and the dead result. Those of us whose 
schools are penetrated with the idea that the former is 
of more consequence than the latter, may perhaps be 
pardoned if we do not make haste to avail ourselves of 
the courteous offer of the university. 

Dr. Wiese shows that he is more concerned about the 
real than the apparent work of education, as he farther 
remarks : 

“The apparent grandeur and vastness of this system 
of examinations, according to which the same set of 
printed questions are distributed over England, and 
sent all over the world, to Canada, to Mauritius, and so 
forth, has nothing imposing for us. Where is the dif- 
ference between this and the mechanical centralization 
of the French, which enabled the minister of instruc- 
tion at Paris, on looking at his watch, to tell a stranger 
what chapter of Cesar was being read at that hour in 
all the lyceums of France ? e Germans consider it 


4 great and unnecessary trouble to print such simple 
elementary questions as many of them must needs be.” 








— Folly soon wears her shoes out. She dances so 
fast we are all of us tired. Golden wires may annoy 
us as much as steel bars, if they keep us behind prison 
Wwindows.—Owen Meredith. 


DISCOVERY OF GREENLAND & NORTH AMERICA; 
’ OR 
How HeErwutr Finps His Son. 


BY MRS. L. P. HOPKINS, 


There’s a brave little isle of fire 
Up in the Arctic main, 

Where Hecla tosses her red-hot stones, 
And the Geyser his scalding rain. 


Thither the Danish sailor, 
A thousand years gone by, 
Drove on past Orkney and Faroe 
Into a sunless sky. 


And a hundred years thereafter 
Sailed westward Eirek the Red, 
To the glaciered coast of Greenland, 

And settled its southern head. 


In Eirek’s ship went Heiwulf; 
His thoughts, like the drifting rime, 
Streamed back for his son Bjarni, 
Who cruised in a summer clime. 


But his heart was young for venture 
Into realms unknown and weird, 

And his pulses leapt, as fiercely 
Through perilous seas they steered. 


They saw on the floating ice-blocks 
The shaggy white bears ride, 

And the seals and the great sea-lions 
Swam close to the galley’s side. 


Then the cruel hummocks grated 
And, with snapping teeth of ice, 

Threatened the bold prow dashing 
Or held it in a vice. 


While dash! dash! to the zenith 
Flared wild the whistling lights, 

Over new stretching headlands, 
Into new sheltering bights. 

+ * 7 7. + 


When the days had shrunk to an hour, 
Bjarni to Iceland came, 

And heard of the sail of Eirek 
To the seas without a name. 


** What shall be done, Bjarni ?”’ 
Distraught the sailors cried. 
‘*T winter with my father, 
Bear westward!’’ he replied. 


Three days and nights from Iceland, 
Then the North wind scurried on; 
The land was sunk, the curdling fogs 

Soon drowned the mid-day sun. 


For many days the scudding fogs 
Swept on the gallant craft; 

Then the sunshine lay on a lon 
And the white gulls flew abaft. 


‘* Ho! sheltering hand of fresh green land; 
Ho! beckoning arm stretched out.’’ 
’T was Cape Cod good, with its balmy wood, 
That answered back their shout, 


blue bay, 


‘** Stay not for springs and woodlands, 
For the Pole Star we are bound; 
So up, my men!”’ said Bjarni, 
‘* We’ll swing the vessel round.’’ 


** Will you not stay, my Captain, 
To name yon shingly strand ?”’ 

‘* Fill up your beakers, Norsemen, 
And cheer for Hellgoland!”’ 


‘* May we not cruise, Bjarni, 
Where Eastward waves break free 
Over yon new-found-land to meet 
The river of the sea ?”’ 


** Nay, by the Great Bear’s pointers, 
Steer for the Greenland floes! ”’ 
So he moors his staunch Norse galley 
Right under the glacier’s nose. 


Then he fares him to his father, 
So Heiwulf finds his son; 

And at Heiwulfness they rest them, 
For their roving days are done. 








THE LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


BY W. 8S. SCARBOROUGH, A.M. 


At present one of the all-absorbing questions among 
classical scholars seems to be, How shall we pronounce 
Latin ; whether we shall continue the old method known 
as the English, or substitute for it the so-called Roman 
or Continental system? Arguments for and against 
the one in vogue are multiplying. Theories are becom- 
ing numerous, and judging from the course the discus- 
sion is taking, we are almost inclined to place the sub- 
ject among the insolvable problems. We have care- 
fully read the articles on the Latin pronunciation in 
favor of a substitution, as they have appeared from time 
to time in THe JouRNAL, but have failed to see suffi- 
cient evidence that the change sought will bring about 
the end desired. In the first place, we wish to approxi- 
mate the ancient Romans as much as possible; while on 





the other hand we wish to have uniformity in pronun- 


ciation. Both of these are desirable. As to the former, 
it cannot be decided without difficulty ; as to the latter, 
it is not necessary that it should be a very serious mat- 
ter, among English-speaking people at least. 

Every nation on the continent of Europe is accus- 
tomed to pronounce Latin according to the rules of its 
own language, and very naturally, too, under existing 
circumstances. This is a practice, however, which Mr. 
Story, in the North American Review, affirms to be “ as 
preposterous as if we were to insist on pronouncing 
French or Italian as if it were English. In Germany, 
Latin becomes German; in France, French; in Eng- 
land, English. Of all these, certainly the worst and 
least defensible, at least so far as the vowels are con- 
cerned, is the English pronunciation ; and probably the 
worst so far as the consonants are concerned, is the 
German.” Granting that the vowel sounds in English 
are the worst, yet we are compelled to dissent from Mr. 
Story, inasmuch as the exact pronunciation of the an- 
cient Romans cannot now be determined. It is our be- 
lief that the English is the best method we can at present 
pursue. We fail then to see the preposterousness in it. 
Professor Fisher is doubtless right when he -says : 
“English-speaking people furnish the only anomalous, 
and we must say the only humiliating example, of a 
great nation literally ignoring its own and seeking 
across the Atlantic foreign sounds with which to pro- 
nounce this grand, old language. There might be rea- 
son in the thing if the Continental nations had the true 
pronunciation ; or putting this supposition aside, if they 
had even an approximate uniformity among themselves.” 

The Syllabus of Latin Pronunciation drawn up, at 
the request of the head-masters of schools, in 1871, de- 
clared that the prevailing system in England was un- 
satisfactory. The professors of Oxford and Cambridge 
were asked to prepare and publish a paper by which 
uniformity might be secured. In the Syllabus drawn 
up by Messrs. Palmer and Munro we find the follow- 
ing: “Ifit were thought advisable to adopt any exist- 
ing pronunciation, we should be inclined, for many rea- 
sons, to recommend the Italian, with perhaps a few 
modifications.” Says Mr. Story: “The pronunciation 
of Latin by the Italian, though it is probably incorrect 
in some particulars, would certainly seem to afford the 
best general rule to follow.” The Latin, the language 
of the ancient Romans, is the mother of the modern 
Romanic: for example, the Italian, Spanish, etc.; but 
the Italian retains the traits of the mother-Latin in 
many more perceptible forms than any of the other off- 
springs. Therefore if a change which shall present the 
nearest approximation to the original tongue is desired, 
the modern Italian might be chosen. The recommend- 
ations of the Syllabus are not entirely satisfactory, nor do 
they seem to be on the whole correct (vide W. W. Story 
in the North American Review, for January). Accord- 
ing to the Roman method, ae is sounded like ay pro- 
longed ; oe like oy, whereas in the Syllabus ae has the 
Italian open e or the French é in pére ; oe the same as 
ae, etc. We might instance other examples, by way of 
contrast, but this will suffice. 

The Roman or Phonetic method, as given in our 
grammars and the recommendations of the Syllabus, are 
very nearly identical. Neither, however, is satisfactory. 
The discrepancies and points of difference only render 
the matter more complicated; and until the advocates 
of a change shall agree upon something more definite 
than anything yet presented for public consideration, it 
is futile to think of adopting either of the proposed sys- 
tems. It is like giving up the substance for the shadow. 
There is another objection to the proposed change which 
has been but slightly noticed. It is my experience that 
students who learn to pronounce according to the Roman 
method, giving the v the sound of w ; 7 that of y; ¢ the 
Greek K, and g that of 7, often mistake and pronounce 
English words after the same rules and intonations; 
saying, for example, wisit for visit ; Genewa for Geneva ; 
Kikero for Cicero ; Kaisar for Cesar ; Helwetii for Hel- 





vetii (Helvéshei). One of our grammars (Allen and 


SSE or err 


= ncaa: tr ade ae ere 
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Greenough) suggests that the English method be re- 
tained in translating Roman names; and in quoting 
familiar phrases as Z pluribus unum ; viva voce; a for- 
tiori ; veni, vidi, vici ; which, it seems to me, will be 
rather difficult for students who have learned the other 
method, and have ignored the English as far as apply- 
ing its sounds to the pronunciation. It is doubtless 
true, as has been said before, that this new method 
“smacks” of pedantry, with little to give it precedence. 








AN UNWISE RESTRICTION. 


That Dr. Eliot, superintendent of Boston schools, is 
& progressive man no one will doubt; that he is gener- 
ally wise in school matters, will be conceded. Yet one 
point urged in his recent semi-annual report (as the 
newspapers represent it) is, to our mind, of doubtful 
propriety. The point is this,—“that no teacher should 
be allowed to punish a pupil (by use of the rod) during 
the same session in which the offense was committed.” 
This restriction admits not only that corporal punish- 
ment is tolerated in the Boston schools, but that it is 
still regarded, to a greater or less extent, a necessary 
element in school discipline. This we believe to be the 
universal conviction among our practical educators. 
All practical teachers are not obliged to resort to cor- 
poral punishment to maintain order in their schools, 
but all this class maintain the right so to punish in 
some cases. 

This right conceded, the next question is, When 
should the punishment be inflicted ? Dr. Eliot says it 


should not be allowed during the same session in which/¢,5m childhood I was taught in Germany in learning 
the offense was committed. We think this an unwar- geometry. It is this: 


rantable and unwise restraint upon a teacher’s liberty. 
If he is incompetent to manage his school, he should be 
kept out of it. 
to punish in his own time and way. Besides, those 
cases which require severe treatment usually demand 
speedy action. “ Because sentence against an evil work 
is not executed speedily, therefore the heart of the sons 
of men is fully set in them to do evil.” This delay 
which Dr. Eliot would insist on, would, in most cases 
of this kind, deprive the punishment of much or all of 
its healing and reforming power. We insist that the 
teacher alone has the ability to judge as to the time and 
degree of said punishment, and that it may as well not 
be inflicted as to be assigned by an outside superin- 
tendent to some definite or indefinite future time. 

The writer once met and treated a case which may 
serve to illustrate. A boy whose insubordination was a 
marked feature in his character had insulted his teacher 
in the schoolroom, and in the presence of his class. 
His bearing was defiant and determined, and he mani- 
fested a readiness for a fight. Our habit was, in all 
such cases, to settle the question at the time and on the 
spot. Hence we took Merriam by the collar and laid 
him on his back upon the floor. He rose to his feet 
and “damned” us. We prostrated him the second 
time, and continued our blows until he had stopped his 
swearing. The young man was now in a subdued state 
and ready, cheerfully, to obey orders. We gave hima 
seat on the stage, by our side, until the recitation was 
completed and the class dismissed. We then took him 
to our room, and in a kind and friendly manner talked 
the whole matter over with him. The lad was as gentle 
as a lamb, made no effort to justify his conduct, and 
was ready before the interview closed to approve our 
treatment of his case, with all its severity. He took 
our part against his companions, who witnessed the 
affray and had severely censured us. In this way the 
boy was subdued and restored to obedience and confi- 
dence, and gave us no further trouble while he remained 
in the school. 

Time passed on, and three years afterwards Merriam 
came back to visit his friends. He called to see his 
teacher who had punished him so severely. 
declared to us, in the presence of others, that his speedy 
and severe punishment, above alluded to, was the most 
fortunate experience of his life, and that it had its de- 
signed and desired effect upon him. Now, we believe 
that if we had been under Dr. Eliot’s restriction, and 
delayed this punishment, the best results would not 


But if competent, he should be left free| Similar means of the same shape; 


He then|}.-. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QUIMBY, Hanover, N. H. 








SOLUTIONS RECEIVED. 


F. P Matz (King’s Mountain, N.C.): Problems 
102, 105. 

Mr. Editor: —I think E. J. E.’s solution of Prob- 

lem 73 incorrect. The rate on second investment would 

.05 

be +70 

to yield .05. 


= .04,4,, since it takes an investment of $1.10 
G. A. Rocrrs. 
——~0e———— 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Mr. Editor :—As a teacher of geometry I have been 
annoyed, since in this country, by the use of the term 
‘equal’ in geometry, in the sense of equal in every re- 
spect, or equal in size and shape. In algebra, certainly 
the term equal (=) means nothing more than what the 
school-books tell us we should in geometry call equiva- 
lent (symbol —O-). Then if a, b, and ¢ be the hypote- 
nuse and sides of a right-angled triangle, we have geo- 
metrically, a’? —5-— P+’. 

Whereas as soon as I assign numerical values to the 
sides; viz., a= 5,c—= 4, b= 3, the equality becomes 
at once, a= + e’, 

the awkward sign of equivalency having quite naturally 
changed into an equality sign. This random instance 
may sufficiently mark the want of consistency which I 
feel to exist regarding the use of signs, if we persist in 
letting the word ‘equal’ in geometry mean both equal 
as to size and as to shape. The only right, consistent, 
and simple way possible seems, to me, that one which 


Equal means equivalent ; i. e., equal in length, or 
area or contents; the symbol for this is 


the symbol 


| 


for this is i mise,» 

Congruent means equal in every respect, therefore 
equal and similar ; the symbol for this is 

If in two triangles AB= CD, AE= CF, ZA=ZC, 

it follows that 7 AHB @ 4 CFD. 

L. B. Wurrescuke. 


IS § 


[We agree entirely with the above suggestion, and 
we think most teachers will be ready to join the rebels 
in attempting such a revolution. We see, however, a 
difficulty in using the sign ¢* for “ is similar to,” as 
this sign is already used by many as the sign of varia- 
tion, instead of the ~, which is so liable to be mistaken 
for the symbol for infinity (co). We would suggest 
for the sign of similarity two small circles, thus, 8 ; and 
for congruent, the combination of these with =, thus, 
—~$- ; this would have the advantage that when either 
sign had been written = or 8, the other could easily 
be added without disturbing the symmetry of the writ- 
ing.—Ep. ] 
cnimtipiiinal 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 81.—Two equal circular disks of inconsiderate 
thickness are placed at random upon each other: to determine 
the mean area of the maximum circular disk that can be 
placed on the common area. 


I. If 2m be the diameter of the circle, and @ an angle 
at the base of the inscribed right-angled triangle, then 
2m? sin g cos @ is the area of the triangle. If be re- 


garded as the vectorial angle, then the equation of the 
circle is g@ = 2m cos gq. Hence the required average 


area is, 
A, SAV (dg +e) oS 
Neigtagy °° 

But Y (¢’ dq’ + de) = 2md gq, in the case before us; 


(tx 3 
| 2m2 sin @ cos ~. 2m dg 
0 








Ay = 
tr 

| 2m d » 
0 


2m? 2m 


tr | 
= | sin gm cos pd g = 
nm JO 


right-angled triangle. Put the angle COP = yw ; then 
the area of the triangle APB = m*cos y. But by the 


problem 
m? cos w = 4 am’ ; = cos 1} 
Hence the required chance, 
nies 2 —_1) 7 
drat te F. P. Marz. 





Mr. Editor : —I accept J. Spare’s criticism. I in. 
advertently used “circle” for cirewmference, in my so- 
lution (JouRNAL, March 6), as the result shows. 

No. Manchester, Ind., 1879. H. Guyver. 








HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISEs, 


APRIL 12. 

Born: Henry Clay, American statesman, 1772. 

Died: Seneca, Roman philosopher, ordered to death by 
Nero, 65. 

Important Events: Battle of {Montenotte, Italy, 1796. The 
Texans conclude a treaty with the United States for the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the Union, 1844. Return of Pope Pius IX. to 
Rome, 1850. Bombardment of Fort Sumter commenced 1861. 


APRIL 13. 
Born: Philip Louis, Duke of Orleans, 1747. 
Died: George F. Handel, musical composer, 1759. 
Important Events: Henry IV., of France signed the edict of 
Nantes, — a very great step toward religious freedom in France, 


1598. 
APRIL 14. 


Born: William Henry, Duke of Portland, 1738. 

Died; Richard Nevill, Earl of Warwick (the king-maker), 
killed 1471. Earl of Bothwell, husband of Mary Queen of 
Scotts, 1577. Madame de Sévigné (Letters) 1696. Madame 
Pompadour, 1764. 

Important Events; Accession of a Bourbon Prince to the 
Spanish throne; Philip, the grandson of Louis XIV., made 
his entry into Madrid, 1701. George Washington de- 
clared first President of the United States, 1789. President 
Lineoln shot by J. Wilkes Booth, in Ford’s Theater, Washing- 


ton, 1865. 
Apri 15. 


Born: Sir James Clark Ross, navigator, 1800. 
Died: Dr. Alexander Murray, philologist, 1813. 
Lincoln, 1865. 
Important Events: The Poles unite with France; an Aus- 
trian army under the Archduke Ferdinand enters Poland, 1809. 
Mobile taken by a body of the American army, 1813. 
APRIL 16. 
Born: Sir Hans Sloane, naturalist, 1660. - 
Died: Aphra Behn, poetess, 1689. 
Important Events: Battle of Culloden, which set at rest the 
claims of the expatriated line of the House of Stuart to the 
British throne, 1746. The French in Mexico declare war 
against President Juarez, 1862. Massacre of the Russians in 
Warsaw by the Polish garrison, 1794. 
APRIL 17. 

Born: Bishop Edward Stillingfleet, 1635. 

Died: Marino Falieri, doge of Venice, executed, 1355. 
Benjamin Franklin, at Philadelphia, 1790. 
Important Events: Magdala burned by order of General 
Napier, 1868. 


President 


Dr. 


Apri 18. 

Born: George H. Lewes, miscellaneous writer, 1817. 
Died: George, Lord Jeffreys, 1689. Charles Pratt, Earl 
Camden, 1794. John Abernethy, eminent surgeon, 1831. 

Important Events: Paul Revere’s ride from Boston to Lex- 
ington, conveying the news of Gen. Gage’s advance. He 
started at ten o’clock at night, and, escaping the British ofli- 
cers, reached Lexington safely, rousing every house on the 
way, April 18, 1775. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE SpANisH LANGUAGE. — El Magisterio Espaiol is in- 
formed by a correspondent from Salonica that a large number 
of the Israelites, who form the majority of the population of 
that town, are in communication with the Minister of State to 
obtain naturalization as Spaniards; a Spanish school is to be 
established to perfect the Spanish spoken by the Jews of the 
East; there is also a proposition to publish, with a view to 
furnish good reading to the population, an edition of Don 


Quixote in Hebrew characters and preserving the on, sel 
of the epoch of Cervantes, which may serve as a er 


for all the onal of the Alianza Israelita Universal. The 
editor of El Magisterio rejoices to see that “‘ the Castilian lan- 
guage, once the most widely-diffused of any in the world,” is 
still cultivated in those remote 


ons by the descendants of 





II. Let ACB be the semi-circle, center at 0; O 





have been accomplished, Orcutt. 





2 
a 
Cc 
the vertical radius to AB. Let APB be an inscribed 


those who, though of a different 
their ancestors. 


igion, were ar eae of 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


[The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
pressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 


promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.) 


LATIN PRONUNCIATION, 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

I have been much interested and instructed by the discus- 
sion for and against the ‘‘ Roman Method” of pronouncing 
Latin. I do not think that my practice will add anything to 
the weight of the Roman side of the question, but it may give 
courage to some teachers who are in doubt about the matter. 
I have fitted several boys for Cornell, and was compelled to 
teach the Roman method, that being required. I have not re- 
gretted the compulsion, after moreeareful investigation. Prof. 
Haldeman ‘hit the nail on the head”’ when he said, it is not 
a question of whether “ our university’ has adopted that 
method, but whether we teach philology or not. Now I lay no 
claim to being a philologist, but ordinary men sometimes “ see 
as far into the mill-stone as the man that picked it,’’ and what 
I have seen of Roman pronunciation shows me that it repre- 
sents, as nearly as may be, the ancient system. The ‘‘ danger 
to English pronunciation ”’ is all bosh. HENRY GUNDER. 

North Manchester, Ind., March, 1879. 


——_-oo — 
SOMETHING “ NEW UNDER THE SUN.” 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In visiting the school of Mr. Haynes, of Williamstown, last 
winter, I was much struck with the novel arrangement of the 
seats. These, instead of being placed in the usual order, were 
so arranged that the pupils sat with their backs to the teacher. 
In other words, the regular order was reversed,—the teacher’s 
desk standing behind, instead of in front, of the pupils. I was 
so much interested in this novel method, and so thoroughly 
convinced, from what I saw of its practical workings, of its 
decided superiority over the old plan, that, upon my return 
home, I asked and obtained consent of the school committee 
to reconstruct my own schoolroom in accordance with this 





new idea. 
As the winter term had not yet commenced, this was accom- 


plished without inconvenience, and at trifling expense. And 
so, the next Monday afternoon (we did not get quite ready for 
a session in the forenoon), my pupils were considerably aston- 
ished to find, upon their arrival at the schoolroom, that we 
had made a “‘change of base.’”” They took kindly, however, 
to the innovation, and soon fell into line. The strangeness of 
the situation caused a little uneasiness at first; but it soon 
wore off. Only one special rule was made. This was, of 
course, that pupils should not look around. 

In explaining this change to the school, Mr. Archer, of our 
school committee, made a telling speech, in which he congrat- 
ulated the pupils upon being relieved, in the future, of the 
duty of watching the teacher, which duty, he doubted not, 
some of them had found exceedingly onerous in times past. 
He also warned them, in the event of their so far forgetting 
the rule as to look back, to beware of the fate of ‘‘ Lot’s wife.’’ 
He did not want to see them turned into pillars of salt. This, 
with other amusing comments, put the pupils in good humor, 
and made the new method decidedly popular. 

Now for results, of which a term’s experience enables me to 
speak somewhat confidently. The first and most important 
advantage of this arrangement, is that it enables the teacher 
to overlook the school without the pupils knowing whether he 
is observing them or not. This, of course, puts the rogues at 
a disadvantage. They dare not look around, for it is against 
the rule. They dare not whisper, make motions, or cut up 
generally, for fear the teacher is watching them; so they find 
it is best to accept the situation and remain quiet. Under the 
old plan, I have always found a few scholars who were contin- 
ually employed in watching me for an opportunity to whisper 
or play. But, under the new dispensation, these pupils have 
lost their employment. They have so frequently come to grief 
in attempting to caleulate chances, that they have concluded 
to make a virtue of necessity, and give up play in the school- 
room as unprofitable, costing more than it comes to, 

Another decided advantage of this system is that it com- 
pletely isolates classes reciting from the rest of the school, the 
recitation-benches being in front of the teacher’s desk, between 
him and the school, and the backs of the pupils toward each 
other, communication by look or sign is out of the question. 
The advantage of this is too obvious to need comment. Not 
only is the recitation less liable to interruption, but pupils who 
are studying are freed from the temptation to look from their 
books to watch those reciting. This, to pupils of nervous 
habits, will be found a great benefit, especially when recita- 
tions are being conducted in an unusually animated manner, 
such as elocutionary or concert exercises. 

Upon the whole, for the reasons stated above, and for many 
others which I have not time nor space to mention now, I am 
greatly pleased with this “new departure”? in school tactics, 
and can confidently recommend this innovation upon the old 
established order of things to those of my brother-teachers who 


think well enough of the plan to try it. I do not hesitate to 

say that, having once made the change, they could not be in- 

duced to go back to the old arrangement. G. B. D. 
Blackinton, Mass., March, 1879. 


———_oe—_—_ 


WHAT CONSTITUTES AN ASSERTION ? 


I think that your correspondent, ‘‘ Oread,” and myself differ 
in our definition of the term assert. I understand it to mean, 
in grammar, to state a proposition in express terms, or to put 
a thought into proper predication. Unless a verb is in a form 
which may be used as predicate in an independent sentence, it 
does not make direct assertion. I cannot agree that identity of 
meaning means identity of form, when the question at issue is 
upon a matter of form. I may express my sense of the untruth- 
fulness of astory by a shrug of the shoulders, or any other con- 
temptuous gesture, but it would not be just to say that I told 
the narrator that he lied. 

I find an advantage in distinguishing in the verb,— 

Ist, Assertive forms, or forms that predicate. 

2d, Noun forms, or infinitives and gerunds. 
in ing.) 

3d, Adjective forms, or participles. 

When the fact is once impressed upon the mind of the pupil 
that the infinitive and participle never assert or predicate, he 
does not give me a participle as a predicate, which many are 
otherwise inclined to do. 

In the group of verbal forms which in English are combined 
to express what inflected languages indicate by prefixes and 
endings, we always find an assertive form introducing the 
group. In the group, will have been finished, e. g., the true as- 
sertive form is will. Have is infinitive; been and finished 
are participles. The assertion, in its properly-restricted sense, 
cannot be made by either infinitive or participle. 

Ottawa, Ill., March, 1879. 


-_——eoo—— 


AMERICAN VS. ENGLISH LOCKS. 


When some one asked why a dish of water weighed just as 
much as the same dish of water with a live fish in it, philos- 
opher advanced many ingenious theories to account for the 
strarige phenomenon. At last some practical man weighed 


the two, and found the difference to be just the weight of the 


fish. 
Professor Parker, in THe JOURNAL of March 6, gave us 


some excellent conclusions, drawn from the story of the use of 
American locks in England. Now that the practical lock- 
smiths of that neighborhood have proved that only a very few 
American locks were there used, and that those cost much 


(Verbal nouns 


H. L. B. 


GRAMMAR — PARSING. 


SOME QUERIES ANSWERED. 

150. “‘‘ Who labor in this work of hell, foul and dark, as may 
become the emissaries of so horrible a trade.’ Dispose of ‘as’ 
and ‘ may become.’ ”’ 
The sentence unabridged would be, ‘ Who labor in this work 
of hell, foul and dark, in such a way as may become the emis- 
saries of so horrible a trade.’ Suppose it to read, ‘ Who labor 
in that way which may become,’ etc., there would be no diffi- 
culty in disposing of which and may become. When, however, 
such takes the place of that, the English idiom requires which 
to yield to as. The function of as, then, is pronominal, and it 
is the subject of may become. 
152. ‘ The more sleek the prey, the greater the temptation ; 
and no wolf will leave a lamb to dine upon a porcupine.” 
The first member expanded becomes, ‘When the prey is 
more sleek, the temptation is greater’; a complex sentence, 
the latter clause being principal, the former subordinate. An- 
alyze it as a complex sentence abridged. 
154. Strictly speaking, there are only two classes of adjuncts, 
adjective and adverbial; the former modifying the noun, the 
latter, the verb. Adverbial adjuncts are divided into several 
sub-classes, to express various kinds of relation; as, causal, 
temporal, conditional, objective, ete. 
157. “‘ Parse to in the sentence, ‘ He had been read to.’ ”’ 
The indireet object of the verb is frequently mediately gov- 
erned by a preposition. When this indirect object is made 
subject in the passive voice, the preposition is retained with its 
value changed. ‘ Had been read’ denotes a certain act; but 
the meaning of the verb is modified by the use of ‘to.’ Hence 
‘to’ has the value of an adverb, and should be so parsed. 

Bellefontaine, Ind., March, 1879. H. W. 


‘WORTH’? AN ADJECTIVE. 

In Tue JouRNAL of March 13 are two answers to queries 
raised by “‘ M. E. S.,’’ concerning the ease of nouns following 
‘worth,’ ete.; and as other opinions are called for, I will give 
mine, which, as will be seen, substantially agrees with one of 
those. I call ‘like,’ ‘near,’ ‘nigh,’ and ‘ worth,’ adjectives; 
like any other adjectives, they modify the subject of the sen- 
tence, but are followed by a noun in the objective case with- 
out a preposition. These words in other languages are adjec- 
tives, and are followed by a case corresponding to the objective 
in English. The other form of ‘worth’ is ‘worthy,’ and 
‘worth’ is equivalent to ‘ worthy of,’ as this is followed by its 
objective case, so ‘ worth’ is followed by its objective without 
the preposition. ‘Like’ and ‘nigh’ are sometimes followed 
by the preposition ‘ to,’ or ‘ unto’; and when they are not, we 





more than similar ones of English manufacture, doesn’t it 
look very much like the fish story ? Wouldn’t it have been 
better to have ascertained the truth of the story before moral- 
izing upon it ? Is it well to let such statements go uncorrected 
in the leading school journal in America? We know such sto- 
ries are very gratifying to our national vanity, but is that so 
feebly developed in the American mind as to need to be nursed ? 
E. 


—eo+—_ 


LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


If the Roman pronunciation of Latin is adopted, will it not 
be necessary to change our pronunciation of Latin proper 
names, and derivatives incorporated without change? I find 
my pupils constantly blundering in this way. My geometry 
pupils will say rdd-i-oos, and will give all Latin names with 
which they were not familiar before learning the new method 
in the Roman style. Most of them had heard of ‘‘ Horatius at 
the bridge ’’; but his gallant compeers are new to them, and 
must accompany him inavery different style of pronunciation. 
In short, I must either teach the English method thoroughly 
upon the very words which present its most offensive features, 
or else have the teaching of Latin fail to accomplish what it 
ought to do in aiding the pupil in pronouncing its words when 
incorporated into English. If for common use the pupil must 
pronounce his proper names in the English fashion, there is 
no remedy but the careful teaching of both systems, with extra 
pains taken to make the pupil ready in passing from one to 
the other. H. L. B. 

oranniiinens 


QUERIES. 

(1) If Troy ever existed, to what race did the Trojans be- 
long, and what language did they speak ? (2) In Shakespeare’s 
Troilus and Cressida can we call the frequent Latin expres- 
sions anachronisms? In Act L., Scene 3, we find ‘per se”’ ; 
in Act I, Scene 3 the expression, ‘‘ And therefore is the glori- 
ous planet Sol,” etc.; in Act II., Scene 1, the words, “ pia 
mater ’’ occur; Act IV., Scene 2, has the Italian word “ capo- 


| chio,”” and Act IV., Scene 5, the word “‘quondam.”’ (3) Has 
Mr. W. J. Rolfe published an edition of Troilus and Cres-|%° 


sida? (4) What is the best criticism upon the play? (5) 
What is the derivation of the expression, ‘‘ Higher than Guil- 
deroy’s kite ”’ ? A. C. R. 


———_- oe 


— In my answer to the “‘Enigma of English Literature” 





(JourNAL, April 3), an omission occurred ; viz., Ireland as 
an answer to ‘‘a literary forger,’’ etc. C. M. Cay. 


do not need to say the preposition is omitted, for the objective 
case follows without it. This use of these words may be 
called exceptional, or an idiom of the language; but it is no 
more nor less so than is the case of verbs which follow ‘ bid,’ 
‘dare,’ etc., and which are said to bein the infinitive mood, 
without the usual preposition ‘to’ prefixed; and if one is an 
idiom of the language, so is the other. 

I can appreciate the difficulty of ‘‘ M. E. 8.’ relative to 
‘ worth,’ and its objective case; I once thought and said, be- 
cause the objective case follows it, it must be a preposition; 
but I have since learned better. J. M. L. 


‘pur’? AS A CONJUNCTION, 

** But is always a conjunction.’’—(G. I. Hopkins.) 
I do not wish to occupy valuable space in the discussion of a 
subject in which a majority of the readers of Tuk JouRNAL 
are not interested, and in presenting these comments upon the 
subject of the functions of the word but, I feel assured that 
every teacher of grammar will pardon me for asking your in- 
dulgence once more. I again assert that I believe the use of 
but, in the sentence ‘‘ No one saw the book but Harvey and I,’’ 
should be that of a preposition or of a participle, but not of a con- 
junction. Iask the logical reader to testify whether the change 
made by Mr. Hopkins does not change the idea. The original 
sentence, if I understand it, undertakes to set forth most 
prominently the answer to the question, who did not see the 
book, and hot who saw it. It is admissible in this argument, 
as I shall show in a similar use of but, to assume that the per- 
son to whom the sentence is addressed knows that ‘“‘ Harvey 
and I saw the book”’; and therefore that fact should not be made 
the leading thought. I believe that there is not one of every 
twenty of our best English authors who use but as here con- 
sidered, that thinks of any ellipsis; nor do I believe they 
would wish to be represented as intending to say all that Mr. 
Hopkins would have them say by his recasting of their sentences. 
I am alone in my study; a gentleman comes to the door and 
wishes to see me in private; may I not say, ‘‘ Come in, sir; no 
one is here but me’”’? If not, why not? But Mr. Hopkins 
would have one say except me, or but I. I say, without 
hesitation, that but me is just as intelligible and as good 
modern English fas except me; and as it is shorter, we have 

od reason for using it; and further, I should regard but I as 
entirely out of place. ‘‘I am here, but noone (else is).’”” How 
important it is to let the visitor know “‘I am here”! ‘But’ is 
always a conjunction. It may be; but when I was but a boy, 
I was taught that but might be used to fill the office of only or 
merely ; and I must beg Mr. H.’s pardon for so using it in the 


sentence just written. Of course he will condemn its use in 
that connection, for I fear he will be unable to show that it is 





a conjunction, and, with him, but “is always a conjunction.” 
Louisville, Ky., Feb., 1879. J. M. MAXWELL. 
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THE WEEK. 


— The long debate in the National House of Representa- 
tives, on the army appropriation bill, was concluded on Satur- 
day afternoon. The measure, with the political rider attached, 
was passed by twenty-six majority; the vote standing 148 to 
122. This has been the most important debate in the United 
States Congress for many years. 

—A serious conflagration, destroying property valued at 
nearly $1,000,000, occurred in Philadephia, on Sunday, 6th inst. 

— The ninety-ninth birthday of Dr. Channing was cele- 
brated in Newport on Monday. 

— Rev. Dr. Duryea, of Brooklyn removes to the Central 
Church, Boston. 

— Rev. Dr. Lorimer, of Tremont Temple, Boston, accepts a 
call to Chicago. 

— Madame Elizabeth Patterson Bonaparte, widow of Jerome 
Bonaparte, brother of the first Napoleon, died at Baltimore on 
Friday last. 

— Professor Riley, the entomologist of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, resignes to preserve his self-respect. 

— Cape Town.—Oham, Cetewayo’s brother, with his oldest 
son and 300 warriors, surrended unconditionally on the 2d of 
March, and are now in Colonel Wood’scamp. King Cetewayo 
has made overtures for peace. There has been no important 
military movement against the Zulus, 

— England.—The House of Commons has adjourned until 
the 17th. The Times says the budget will show a surplus of 
£2,702,000 on ordinary expenditures; but there is a_ deficit of 
£5,000,000 caused by extraordinary expenditures in consequence 
of eastern affairs. 

— Egypt.—It is reported that 10,000 persons have died by 
starvation alone in Girgeh, Keva, and Esna. The Khedive has 
dismissed Ministers Rivers Wilson, and De Bligneres, and ap- 
pointed a new cabinet under Cherif Pasha, composed exclu- 
sively of native ministers. It is reported that in the recent 
engagement between the Khedive’s troops and the slave-dealer 
Suleiman’s forces, over 3,000 of the latter were killed and 5,000 
deserted. The capture of all the slave depots is considered 
certain. 

— France.—President Grevy has signed a further numerous 
list of pardons of French Communists. The French Senate 
has adjourned until the 8th of May, and the Chamber of Dep- 
uties until the 15th of May. 

— India.—Ominous quiet now prevails in Burmah. Several 
chiefs of the Shan section of the Burmans have been arrested 
while visiting the king. 

— Rome.—A letter from the cardinal vicar is published, com- 
plaining bitterly of the existence in Rome of Protestant schools, 
supported chiefly by foreign money. The Pope has appointed 

a committee to improve the Catholic schools. 


“ Wine is a mocker; strong drink is raging.” 








Ir is high time that women began to advocate higher 
education for young men, in return for the long and 
laborious discussions by men on higher education for 
women. Unless the foolish and unjust attacks on 
higher schools cease, we may lose sight of higher edu- 
cation altogether for both sexes. 








Tue letter of Miss Tutweiler in this issue on relig- 
ious instruction in the London schools, will interest our 
readers deeply, and reveals the wide difference in public 
opinion in England and America on the matter of the 
Bible in the public schools. The best of it is that the 
system is not a paper fiction, but is in most harmonious 
and successful operation in every London School. 








THE best use that legislators can make of text-books 
is to study them, not to legislate about them. Monop- 
olies of all kinds are hateful, and the most oppressive 
is of that class which attempts to make exclusive pub- 
lic barter of the means of intelligence. An intelligent 
people, as well as press, will not foster such notions 
as turning the machinery ef State politics to the man- 
ufacture of school-books, its school-rooms into book- 
stalls, and its school-officers into booksellers. Away 
with such nonsense. 


THE plan of putting truant children into our reform 
schools is a questionable act of philanthropy. The 
street-school is bad enough, and so are many homes, 
but if the juvenile truant is to be classed and associated 
with juvenile criminals, it may serve to illustrate -the 
principle of making a bad matter worse. A child who 
cuts school-life, or who helps to earn his own bread, 
may not be in the best place for himself, but the State 
should consider wisely and faithfully the outlook for 
the boy, before he puts him in a worse position. It 
has always been a question with us whether the House 
of Correction was not the place for the parent, instead 
of the child, in most cases. Let us differentiate cor- 
rectly in applying the principles of reform. 








Rey. M. Srarrorp, an enlightened and energetic 
Roman Catholic priest of Canada, and a great friend of 
education, has addressed us an able letter in reply to 
our editorial of Jan. 23, on separate Roman Catholic 
schools in Ontario. Quoting our statement that,— 


** Individual Roman Catholics in Ontario, whose consciences 
are very tender, ‘ have rights,’ so called; but we deny that the 
Catholics of the Province, in their corporate capacity, have 
any special rights whatever in Ontario that they do not possess 
in the Republic.’’ 

He says, in reply, that,— 

**The Roman Catholic school law is the same for all the 
Catholics in Ontario, whether their consciences are tender or 
not. They are secured in the right to establish and maintain 
schools in which the principle of parental authority is in force. 
This right is not a so-called right, but a real and most sacred 
right, granted to them by their Protestant fellow-citizens of 
Ontario, and guaranteed to them by the Parliament of Eng- 
land in the British North America Act of Confederation. 
Roman Catholics, as such, have no corporate existence in On- 
tario any more than the members of the other denominations 
of its citizens; consequently, what is denied to them in that 
capacity by THE JOURNAL is not a privation in:any sense. In 
Ontario every denomination is on a footing of the most perfect 
equality before the law. Until now I was not aware that 
Catholics existed in a ‘corporate capacity’ in the United 
States.”’ 

It is not correct to call the Roman Catholic separate schools 
private schools. They are established by law, supported, 
taught, and inspected according to law; and in every way con- 
ducted like the public schools, and like them receive govern- 
ment recognition and aid in proportion to the work they do; 
the only difference being the one already indicated. The Ro- 
man Catholic schools in Ontario are as much and as perfectly 
a portion of the educational machinery of the country as are 
the public schools of the majority. Not only in Ontario, but 
in general throughout every part of the British Empire, parents 
enjoy the right to educate their children according to the dic- 
tates of their conscience and the teachings of their religion. 
And we American Catholics here in Canada cannot help re- 

tting the absence of a similar privilege for our co-religion- 
sts in your great Republic, which we all so much admire in 
all respects save this one. 

THE JOURNAL says: “ Theright to establish separate schools 
was conceded thoughtlessly by the conquerors of Quebec, and 
cannot be accredited to the liberality of the Ontario Govern- 
ment which, had it been left to itself, would have nobly re- 





fused to disfigure its educational system with separate schools.”’ 


To these assertions, I may be permitted to say that certain 
things are brought together here, and mixed up a little, which 
must be kept apart. The Treaty of Quebec, subsequently rat- 
ified in Paris, secured to the French Canadian inhabitants of 
Canada all the rights and privileges, social, civil, and religious, 
then enjoyed by them in as far as compatible with British law. 
Nothing was then said or done, asked for or conceded, thought- 
lessly or otherwise, in reference to Roman Catholic separate 
schools in Ontario. As a matter of fact, our first Catholic 
schools in Ontario (then Upper Canada) were opened some- 
where about the year 1830, under the Right Rev. and Right 
Honorable Bishop MacDonald, first Roman Catholic bishop in 
Upper Canada, and member of the Privy Council. He brought 
over a few Catholic teachers from Scotland, and at first sup- 
ported them largely at his own expense. But it was in the 
year 1842 that separate schools were first legally established in 
Ontario (Upper Canada). The provisions in their favor have 
from time to time been extended, and at the time of Confeder- 
ation were placed under the shield of British protection, with 
the consent, and through the-liberality, of the Protestant ma- 
jority of Ontario. And in doing so they have not at all disfig- 
ured their own educational system ; on the contrary, they have 
done right nobly and wisely and well in acceding to the con- 
scientious demands of their Roman Catholic fellow-citizens, 
and allowing them the right to educate their children as they 
think proper. Not to the State, but to the parent was it said: 
‘ Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.’ 

Further evidence of the enlightened liberality of the Prot- 
estants of Ontario toward their Roman-Catholic fellow-citizens 
is to be found in the school bill now on its way through our 
House of Assembly, in which further improvements are being 
made to our separate-school law, bringing its provisions into 
more complete harmony with the public-school law, and ren- 
dering it more efficient and more acceptable to the support- 
ers of separate schools. This fresh concession has been made 
to us by the unanimous voice of our Legislative Assembly of 
Ontario, and must not be accredited to what was thoughtlessly 
done by the conquerors of Quebec. 

In conclusion I beg to inquire: Ist. Does Toe JourRNAL 
think the Protestant majority in Ontario would do well now to 
force its school system on the Catholic minority? If so, would 
the Catholic majority of Quebec do right to force its system on 
the Protestant minority ? 2d. In France, in Bavaria, in the 
Catholic cantons of Switzerland, in Belgium, in Wurtemburg, 
and in those parts of Prussia where Catholics are a majority, 
would rad do nobly to force the Protestant minority into their 
schools 


Our correspondent can scarcely be unaware of the 
educational demands made by his co-religionists here in 
the United States, in their “corporate capacity.” The 
demand is made by “the church,” not by the individual 
Roman Catholic. The same demand was made in Can- 
ada, but was successfully resisted, under the guidance, 
we believe, of an educationist there, whom Americans 
respect and admire (Rev. Dr. Ryerson). We can re- 
spect individual convictions; but we trust the day is 
far distant when, on a plea of these individual convic- 
tions, our statesmen and politicians will surrender to the 
Roman Catholic Church in her “corporate capacity ” 
the right to control the education of a large section of 
our citizens. 


Our reverend correspondent takes exception to the in- 
timation in our former remarks that “the right to es- 
tablish separate schools was conceded to the conquerors 
of Quebec.” He stated at the time that this involved 
a somewhat lengthened historical statement, which was 
scarcely consistent with a brief notice like ours. As a 
matter of fact “separate schools” in Canada were not 
conceded by the conquerors of Quebec, and such a per- 
version of the treaty was never dreamt of by the signa- 
tories. But it is a matter of fact that on the union of 
the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, in 1840, the 
Roman Catholics of Lower Canada, aided by their co- 
religionists of Upper Canada, taking advantage as they 
did of the political necessities of the crisis, insisted that 
the privileges acquired by their church under the capit- 
ulation treaty, involved the right to separate schools in 
Lower, and consequently in Upper Canada, as part of 
the then “ United Province of Canada.” The politicians 
under pressure “thoughtlessly ” yielded, and in 1841 
imposed upon the Province of Ontario a system of 
Roman Catholic schools which, if left to herself, she 
would never have tolerated. 

Our reverend correspondent refers, in somewhat in- 
flated terms, to the character and condition of the Roman 
Catholic separate schools thus established, whieh is cal- 
culated to mislead. He says they are “in every way 
conducted like the public schools.” True, the “ machin- 
ery” may be somewhat similar; but the reports in the 
Canadian papers, which we see from time to time, give 
quite a different account of these schools, With few 
exceptions they are badly constructed, taught by teach- 





ers of the lowest, and even no grade, so far as profes: 
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sional training and status are concerned ; and are, there- 
fore, content to confine themselves to the merest rudi- 
ments of an elementary education. From references in 
our exchanges, we are disposed to exempt the schools 
under the control of our correspondent from these re- 
marks. 

As to recent modifications in the Ontario law, we can 
offer no opinion. Canadian politicians are, no doubt, 
somewhat like our own. They are, we understand, in 
the Province, on the eve of a political struggle of con- 
siderable intensity. If the “ins” have been weak-kneed 
in the presence of that struggle, it proves nothing more 
than that in their desperate “ bid” for power they have 
sacrificed, in an hour of weakness, what a statesman of 
the past had fought for years to maintain and establish, 
as they believed, on a firm and lasting foundation. We 
should be glad to hear from our correspondent on this 
point, and to have the concessions specified. 

The questions asked by Mr. Stafford at the conclusion 
of his letter have no significance, so far as Americans, 
or even Canadians, are concerned. As a matter of fact, 
we do not believe that our Canadian friends desire to 
“force” their public-school system on unwilling Roman 
Catholics. They will, no doubt, stand loyally to their 
own system as it exists; but we trust they will as loy- 
ally stand, as we do, to the great principles of a national 
system of education, free alike to all, and comprehensive 
enough to embrace in it all classes of the community. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON, FEBRUARY, 1879. 
A VISIT TO THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


One of our first calls was on Sir Charles Reed, whose office 
is at the building of the School Board, on the Thames embank- 
A previous meeting made a letter of introduction 

unnecessary, and the cordial reception tendered was as hearty 
as one could wish. One of the busiest of busy, usefut men, he| 
has time for a word, which we-de -not~prolong-for we know 
the value of minutes to business people), and accept an invita- 
tion to the meeting of the Board, at 3 p. m. of the same after- 
noon. But few men or women will be there at such an hour, 
you say! Let us go together and see. 

The gentlemanly agent of the Board very courteously offers 
us a seat in the lobby of the committee-room at 2.45 p. m., and 
with a directory in hand, we introduce ourselves mentally to 
the members present as they take their seats. First in attend- 
ance are the lady members, as usual,—first and last in all good 
works, Mrs. Surr is an energetic lady of busy manner and 
prepossessing looks. She leads the sisterhood in ability as well 
as age. Miss Taylor, next her junior, is a tall, intellectual 
woman, with a clear head, and a quick, bright eye, less impul- 
sive than Mrs. Surr, more staid and dignified. Mrs. Westlake, 
and Mrs. Miller, younger still, have business airs about their 
work, and are at home in this new field of womanly service. 
Allare busily alive to the interests of the occasion, and we 
shall see more of them anon. Professor Gladstone is one of 
the early comers. He is a double-brain man, short in stature, 
but resolute in mien and action. Asa member of Parliament 
he has wrought faithfully for the free-school interests of Eng- 
land, and is now the honored president of the Schoolmasters’ 
Association of the kingdom. A later interview with him 
showed him to be keenly alive to the condition and progress 
of education in America, especially in its Athens. Canon 
Money, with eight other clergymen, represents the various 
clerical views on educational concerns. They are all present, 
and take an active part in the discussions. Lord Francis Her- 
vey is from the Upper, and Mr. Cotton from the Lower House 
of Parliament. Mark Wilks is an able barrister, and finds time 
to do efficient work in school supervision. Several others of 
the Board are from the legal profession, and others are busi- 
hess men of various names and callings; on the whole an un- 
usually intelligent, talented, and influential body of men and 
women. We wish we could speak as favorably of all the 
school boards in our American cities. 


3.00 O'CLOCK P. M. 

As the hands of the clock point to the hour of three the 
clerk and the vice-president, the Rev. John Rogers, enter, and 
close in the rear Sir Charles Reed follows,—the chairman, and 
only chairman since its organization in 1870. A man of noble 
appearance, a true gentleman by nature as well as by the 
sraces of culture, he presides as though born to it, and all his 
associates recognize the birthright as a divine right. Absent 
only once from the meetings of the Board since its organiza- 
tion, he has set an example which has no paralell for constant 
and unwearying attention to the duties of his office. The roll 
is called by the clerk, and thirty-five members are present. 





ment. 
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Our readers may recognize some familiar names in the list: 


Sir Charles Reed, Chairman, 

Rev. John Rodgers, M.A., Vice-Chairman. 

Rev. Joseph Bardsley, M.A., Rev. Robert Maguire, D.D., 

Hon. George C. Brodrick, Mrs, F, Fenwick Miller, 

Edward North Buxton, Esq., Rev. Canon Money, M.A. 

Sidney C. Buxton, Esq., Rev. George M. Murphy, 

Thomas Collins, Esq., William Pearce, Esq., 

Mr. Alderman Cotton, M. P., George Potter, 

Rev. John J. Coxhead, M.A., Rev. C. Darby Reade, M.A., 

Rev. Evan Daniel, M.A., G. B. Richardson, Esq., 

Joseph F. B. Firth, Esq., J. Ebenezer Saunders, Esq., 

Professor Gladstone, F.R.S., Thomas Serutton, Esq., 

Henry Gover, Esq., Hon, E, Lyulph Stanley, 

W. Sutton Gover, Esq., James Stiff, Esq., 

Col. Dawson Greene, Mrs. Surr, 

Henry C. Heald, Esq., Miss Taylor, 

Lord Francis Hervey, M.P., Rev. Frederic Tugwell, 

Stanley Kemp-Welch, Esq., Mrs. Westlake, 

Charles H. Lovell, Esq., Mark Wilks, Esq. 

Benjamin Lucraft, Esq. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

Can it be that anywhere save in Boston, people interest 
themselves about school government, and ask that the teacher 
shall stand ‘in loco parentis,’’ “ sine auctoritate parentis,”’ 
Yes, here in London, the good people of Southwark are in 
trouble because the rod is used on the hand or over the back 
of some incorrigible urchin; and they express their féelings 
not by a silent petition signed by parents, nor through the rec- 
ommendation of supervisors or superintendent, but by a dele- 
gation of men and women, — fathers, mothers, friends, — who 
come to enter their protest through their spokesman, the leader 
of the deputation. What have Englishmen to say why just 
sentence should not be passed and executed on juvenile offen- 
ders ? Listen and you shall hear; forall the world, the words, 
and pbrases sound familiar, 

Mr. Soutter, the leader, said that three public meetings, at- 
tended by from 400 to 900 persons, had been held in South- 
wark on the subject of abolition of corporal punishment in 
school. They had resolved that the time was come for the 
discontinuance of the practice of corporal punishment,—a relic 
of a barbarous age. It had been abolished in the army, and it 
was a sign of great backwardness on the part of the Board to 


'séek to perpetuate it as a means of maintaining discipline among 


children. One strong objection to the use of the cane in 
schools was, that it prevented the Board obtaining the services 
of the best teachers, for the best teachers did not inflict the 
punishment. The abolition of the system would enable the 
Board to get a better class of teachers, who would produce bet- 
ter scholars, and show better results of the work of the Board. 


A DIALOGUE, 


Persone Dramatis: The Leader, Mr. Soutter. 
the Board. 

Mr. Westlake. — What do the deputation propose to substi- 
tute for corporal punishment in cases of gross insubordination, 
lying, or any other serious misconduct. 

Mr. Soutter.—The memorialists are not prepared to suggest 
the exact way in which teachers are to deal with offences com- 
mitted by children, but my opinion is that cases of insubordi- 
nation generally reflected more upon the teachers than upon 
the children. Good teachers are able to maintain discipline 
without the cane. As for lying, I have never known flogging 
to cure lying. 

The Hon. G. C. Brodrick. — What would you do in a case 
where one child cruelly ill-treats another ? 

Mr. S.—The police court is the proper place to seek redress 
in such a case. There is a large and costly system for the exe- 
cution of justice in this case, and if children are cruelly ill- 
treated it is certainly the place of the police to step in. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. — Do the deputation include in their 
category of the different modes of inflicting corporal punish- 
ment the cases where children are kept standing on benches 
for an hour or so ? 

Mr. 8S. —I1 do not regard the kind of [punishment referred to 
as corporal punishment. 

Mr. Mark Wiiks. — Were the public meetings to which you 
refer informed that this Board has unanimously declared its 
wish for the abolition of corporal punishment ? 

Mr. S.—No; we are not aware of that. 

Mr. W.— Are you aware that there was no member of this 
Board in the recent debate on the subject, who advocated cor- 
poral punishment as a permanent institution. 

Mr. S. — We were not aware of that. 

Mr. W. — Would you be surprised to hear that there is no 
member who does advocate it ? 

Mr. 8.—I should be surprised, certainly. 

Mr. W.—Do you know that the only difference of opinion is 
as to whether it should be abolished at once by a written order 
to the clerk, or whether it should be gradually abolished by 
the growth of intelligence among teachers and children ? 

Mr. S.—I was not aware of it. 

Mr. W.—Do you believe that is the fact ? 

Mr. W. Sutton Gover (Rose to order.) —Mr. Wilks is speaking 
for the whole Board quite without authority. I for one cer- 
tainly advocate the continuance of corporal punishment. 

Mrs. Surr.—I would like to ask one of the lady members of 
the deputation to inform the Board how she would deal witha 
very disobedient girl. 

a Lady. (One of the Memorialists.) — I would certainly not 
resort to corporal punishment. 


Members of 


The kind of correction I 
would use would depend upon the circumstances attending 


the act of disobedience, and I would also take into considera- 


tion the temperament, habits, and previous education of the 


child. 


The Hon. E.L. Stanley. — Have any of you any personal ac- 
quaintance with teaching in elementary schools ? 

Mr. 8.—No, I think not. 

Professor Gladstone.—The memorialists are in error on one 
point. It was stated that they believed that the board sought 
to “* perpetuate corporal punishment.” It has also been hinted 
that the teachers who do not agree with the administering of 
corporal ponemens would not be likely to come under the 
Board. Now the Board does not force the teachers to inflict 
the punishment; they rather discourage it. 

Mr, G.—Are any of the deputation engaged in the practical 
work of education ? 

Mr. S.—None, except at home in their own families. 

Mrs. Miller. — Was the Board regulation with reference to 
corporal punishment explainedjat the Southwark meetings ? 
Mr. S. — It was understood and stated that the punishment 
could only be inflicted by head-teachers, and that the time and 
occasion of every flogging should be recorded. 

Mrs. Miller.—Do the deputation imagine that the Board 
compels their teachers to administer corporal punishment ? 
Mr, 8.—What I intended to say, was that so long as the 
system is in force in schools, it will be an encouragement to 
lazy and indolent teachers to stay, and it will be a hindrance 
to the Board obtaining the best possible teachers. 


OPINIONS, 


" Mr. Firth moved that the memorial be referred to the School 
Management Committee for consideration and report. Mr. 
Wilks had asked some questions of the deputation which 
showed that he (Mr. Wilks) thought there were no threshing 
members on this Board, But his impression was quite differ- 
ent, and that impression was confirmed by what Mr. Sutton 
Gover had said. The committee might well consider the adop- 
tion of some modes of effectual punishment which were not 
corporal. 

Mr. J. E. Saunders seconded the motion. He regretted to 
see that many of the members of the Board, including some of 
the lady members, although they professed to dis e witha 
general and permanent system of corporal punishment, yet 
strove to throw an onus upon those who wished to abolish the 
practice. He thought the Board ought to tend as much as 
possible in the direction of doing away with the system. 

Miss Taylor referred to the report of Mr. MacWilliam, the 
Board inspector for the Greenwich and Southwark divisions, 
who stated that in one boys’ school, five girls’ schools, and 
eight infant schools in his divisions, menenel punishment. was 
never administered while these schools showed good results, 

Mr. Mark Wilks hoped that this subject was not to be sent 
to the School Management Committee. There was nothing 
new in the deputation’s proposals, and it was confessed that 
they were not practical educationists. They simply came and 
ventured the opinion that the Board was wrong in encouraging 
lazy and idle teachers to beat children. 

Mr. Stanley supported Mr. Wilks’ view of the matter. Last 
week he opposed the reference to the committee of a memorial 
received from a body of teachers in Greenwich who wished a 
discretionary power to be given to head-teachers to entrust the 
cane to assistant teachers. The memorial he referred to was 
in favor of corporal punishment, and objected to any restric- 
tions being put upon teachers in inflicting it. It was no use 
continually referring the question to the committee, for the 
great majority of the board were fully agreed upon the matter. 
Miss Taylor, in alluding to the schools in Southwark in which 
there was no corporal punishment, ought to have quoted the fol- 
lowing remarks, farther onin Mr. McWilliam’s report: ‘* I must, 
however, frankly say that the schools where the very highest de- 
gree of excellence in discipline was reached were schools where 
corporal punishment was not wholly abolished, but only very 
sparingly used. In one of these, a girls’ school, such an occa- 
sion would arise about once or twice a year; then the whole 
school would be assembled and the whole offence would be laid 
bare, and the teacher would retire with the culprit into a class- 
room as into a chamber of sorrow. Whether both emerged 
weeping I cannot say, but I have understood the effect has 
been overwhelming. But teachers of such power must always 
be rare, the more is the pity. On the whole, I believe corporal 
punishment is steadily, if slowly, ee and I think it 
will be well not to be impatient, or seek to bind the teacher 
too strictly. It will be, no doubt, a troublesome point for 
years to come. Many successful head-teachers have been 
trained in schools of the old type, where corporal punishment 
was excessive, and used for all and every offence; and it will 
easily be understood that ill habits thus contracted are very 
hard to shake off, however distinctly the consciousness of the 
grown man or woman may repudiate them.” 

Mr. B. Lucraft said there were one hundred departments in 
London where coporal punishment is not inflicted, and he 
could point to a large school in Finnsburg, attended by a very 
high class of girls, where the cane was never used. He 
lieved, however, that it was not best to coerce teachers in this 
matter, for the reform was fast coming. 

Hon. Mr. Broderick observed that the three meetings in 
Southwark proved very little as to the real state of ee feel- 
ing on this subject. Corporal punishment ought to reserved 
for very insubordinate children, for they could not be turned 
out of the schools into the streets. 

The motion of Mr. Firth was then agreed to, and the depu- 
tation withdrew. 

Thus much to show the state of feeling in London in official 
and some parental circles on this deeply-interesting subject. 
Our letter has reached its limits, but has not exhausted the 
work of the meeting. The cost of a London boy’s education 


will come under our next letter. Tue Epiror. 
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THE LONDON BOARD SCHOOLS. 


BY JULIA 8. TUTWEILER. 


SCRIPTURE INSTRUCTION, — (IL) 


In a previous letter (JOURNAL, March 13) I promised to give 
one (the first) of three courses of Scripture instruction in the 


London Board Schools. 


Course of Scripture Instruction Prescribed for the 
London Public Schools. 


STANDARD I, UsvAt AGE 6 To 7 YEARS. 


To be committed to memory : 
Exodus, chapter xx.: verses 1-17. 
Matthew, chapter v.: verses 1-12. 
Matthew, chapter vi.: verses 9-13. 
Psalm i. 

To be studied: 

Life of Adam. 
First seven chapters of Matthew. 


STANDARD II. Usuat AGE 7 To 8 YEARS. 


To be committed to memory . 
Exodus, chapter xx., verses 1-17 
Matthew, chapter v.: verses 1-12. 
Matthew, chapter vi.: verses 9-13. 
Psalms i. and xix. 
To be studied : 
Lives of Noah and Abraham. 
First twelves chapters of Matthew. 
First four chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. 


STANDARD III. Usvat AGE 8 To 9 YEARS. 


To be committed to memory : 
Exodus, chapter xx.: verses 1-17. 
Matthew, chapter v.: verses 1-12. 
Matthew, chapter vi.: verses 9-13. 
Psalms xix. and cxxxix. 
To be studied: 
Life of Joseph. 
First twenty chapters of Matthew. 
First nine chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. 


STANDARD IV. Usvuat AGE 9 To 10 YEARS. 


To be committed to memory : 

Exodus, chapter xx.: verses 1-17. 

Matthew, chapter v.: verses 1-12. 

Matthew, chapter vi.: verses 9-13. 

Psalms i., xix., and-xlvi. 

Learn the order of the books of the New Testament. 
To be studied : 

Life of Moses. 

The whole of Matthew. 

First fifteen chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. 


STANDARD V. Usvat AGE 10 To 11 YEARs. 


To be committed to memory : 
Exodus, chapter xx.: verses 1-17. 
Matthew, chapter v.: verses 1-12. 
Matthew, chapter vi.: verses 9-13. 
Psalms i., xlvi., and xc. 
Proverbs, chapters i and ii. 
Learn the order of the books of the Bible. 
To be studied : 
Lives of Samuel and David. 
The whole of Matthew. 
First twenty-one chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. 


STanDARD VI. Usuat Ace 11 To 12 YEARs. 

To be committed to memory : 

Exodus, chapter xx.: verses 1-17. 

Matthew, chapter v.: verses 1-12. 

Matthew, chapter vi.: verses 9-13. 

Psalms i., xix., and xlvi. 

Proverbs, chapters iii. and iv. 

Learn the order of the books of the Bible. 
To be studied: 

Lives of Solomon and Elijah. 

Whole of Matthew. 

Whole of the Acts of the Apostles. 


Course of Scripture Instruction for Pupil - Teachers and 
Candidates for Office of Teachers. 


First YEAR. Usvat AGE ABouTt 13 To 15. 


To be committed to memory : 
Exodus, chapter xx.: verses 1-17. 
Matthew, chapter v.: verses 1-12. 
Matthew, chapter vi.: verses 9-13. 
Psalms i., xix., xlvi., and cxxxix. 
First three chapters of Proverbs. 
To be studied : 
Lives of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
Whole of Matthew. 
First nine chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. 


Secon, AND Tuirp Years. Usvat AGE ABouT 14 To 16. 
To be committed to 

Exodus, chapter xx.: verses 1-17. 

Matthew, chapter v.: verses 1-12. 

Matthew, chapter vi.: verses 9-13. 

Psalms i., xix., xlvi., and cxxxix. 

First four chapters of Proverbs. 
To be studied : 

Lives of Joseph, Moses, and Joshua. 

Whole of Matthew. 

First eighteen chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. 


FourtH AND Firra Years. Usvat AGE apour 17 To 18. 
To be committed to f 

Exodus, Xx.: verses 1-17. 

Matthew, chapter v.: verses 1-12. 
Matthew, vi.: verses 9-13. 
Psalms i., xix., xlvi., and exxxix. 


To be studied : 


Hezekiah. 
Whole of Matthew. 
Whole of the Acts of the Apostles. 


tural study required of the pupils. It is desired that they 
shall learn as much as possible of this Book, and they are en- 
couraged to go voluntarily beyond the requirement of the 
Board. But in the examinations for prizes and certificates, 
the examiners do not go beyond the course prescribed. A 
teacher who should desire his classes to do more than is con- 
tained in one of these courses, might, I think, with advantage 
combine the three consecutive courses into one. Or if this 
were found too little for the active minds of American pupils, 
two or more years of the course could be compressed into one, 
and additional years of study marked out by the teacher. 
Before closing this article, which is already too long, let me 
protest against the mind-killing fashion of reading the Bible in 
schools, verse by verse. If the opponents had tried to devise 
a means of destroying its possible effect, they could not have 
found a better. The children unconsciously learn to look upon 
the Bible as a collection of texts for sermons, instead of appre- 
ciating the fact that it is a long series of books, written by dif- 
ferent authors, in different ages and countries, and many dif- 
ferent social relations, each book bearing distinctly the stamp 
of its own individuality in these particulars. 
The Paragraph Bibles, in which prose is printed as prose, 
and poetry as poetry, and the verses are all marked in the mar- 
gin for reference without dividing the texts, should alone be 
permitted in schools. If any other classic work had been di- 
vided in the arbitrary manner in which the Bible has been,— 
the division of a chapter sometimes breaking the sequence of a 
continued argument, and a sentence rendered almost unintel- 
ligible by the verse-division, —if any other book, the works of 
Shakespeare, for example, or Homer's poems, had been so 
treated for centuries, they would scarcely have survived the 
injury. The inherent vitality of the Bible has been proved by 
the way in which it has borne this crippling. Daniel Webster 
once said that he attributed his wonderful command over the 
English language, to his habit of reading every day a large 
portion of the Bible. He said that no man could continue to 
do this for years and still write a vulgar style. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Trichine in Pork. — Two families have recently been struck 
down by eating hams containing trichine. In each instance 
death resulted in the case of one member of the family. The 
Germans say that one in five of American pigs have trichine, 
but investigation at Chicago, lately made, gives the rate as one 
in twelve. 


The ‘‘Hosmer’”’ Magnetic Engine.—Friends of Miss Hosmer, 
the talented sculptor, will learn with regret that her magnetic 
engine scheme appears likely to die a natural death, for 
whether the machine did not come up to her expectations, or 
she feared it was not worth patenting, it is now certain that it 
received provisional protection only. 


New English Patent Law.—A bill is now before the English 
parliament, introduced by the Government, which proposes to 
reduce the fees on new patents 50 per cent. It is thought that 
the bill may be amended to even reduce the cost of an English 
patent to £12.10 ($62.50). The time will also probably be ex- 
tended to twenty-one years. 


Measuring Daylight. — An apparatus has been designed to 
measure with accuracy the variations of daylight and to record 
it. Strips of paper are sensitized with a solution of bichromate 
of potash, and exposed under fixed conditions to the sun’s rays. 
These are compared with prepared slips, which have been ex- 
posed for a given time under different angles of incidents of 
light, when the various shades of brown thus compared give 
the result desired. It is worked by clock-work, and is auto- 
matic. 


The Home of the Meteors. — A remarkable theory as to the 
outskirts of our solar system was advanced last week in a lec- 
ture by Prof. Benjamin Pierce, of Harvard College. Briefly 
his theory is, that beyond the outermost planet bounding our 
soiar system, is a vast spherical shell of matter broken up into 
small fragments, from which come the meteors and comets. 
This shell he calls the home of the meteors. He rejects the 
hitherto accepted theory that comets may be, and are necessa- 
rily strangers to our system, and thinks they are distributed 
throughout space with great uniformity; also that a comet 
would require 867,000,000 years to pass from the regions of 
terrestrial visibility to the limits of its sphere, and just as long 
to return. He concludes that the whole number of comets 
which are capable of being seen from the earth at perihelion, 
and which are contained in our sun’s sphere, may be estimated 
fairly at over 5,000,000,000. J. M. 


ee 


Destruction of Torpedoes in Harbors. — Dr. Henry A. Mott, 
Jr., of New York, is the inventor of a new method of explod- 


The lives of Samuel, David, Solomon, Elijah, Elisha, and 
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in the exploding of the hidden machine by means of the con- 
cussion produced by torpedoes which have been exploded by 
small launches sent ahead by an intruding vessel. Thusa ves- 
sel of war may enter the harbor of an enemy and explode al! 
the torpedoes within the radius of half a mile, then advancing 
the half mile, may again clear another half-mile of the harbor, 
and so on until all the obstructions shall have been removed. 


A New Sense.—It has recently been demonstrated that man- 
kind is in possession of a sense which hitherto has been sup- 
posed to be the acute hearing, so often noticeable among those 
who are blind. Experiments have proved that persons who 
have been blindfolded can tell when a dense or an open medium 
is in front of them; as for instance, when a door is open or 
shut, when they are passing a house or a vacant lot, when a 
person is approaching or retreating. So that it has been con- 
cluded that the vibrations of the air give some indications to 
the ear of the nature of a body, and thus a new sense has 
been added to the dozen or more which we already have. 

M. B. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


TENNESSEE. 


TENNESSEE FROM AN OHIO STAND-POINT, 


To one unacquainted with the ways of the South, many 
things in relation to the school interest here might seem 
strange and almost inexplicable. One of these things is the 
existing class-prejudice respecting the social standing of the 
people as exhibited in their exclusiveness in schools. This, 
of course, is the natural outgrowth of the system of labor 
under which the South has grown up, and for this very rea- 
son it should not be harshly treated. No great and important 
changes can be effected in that way, much less can they be 
brought about in the habits and characters of the people in a 
few days. Especially is this true when one party or both has 
become embittered in its feelings toward the other. To re- 
move this is, in some cases, the work of centuries. The in- 
stitution of African slavery has passed away, at least legally, 
in this country; yet many of its results remain. One of the 
most hurtful of these is the prejudice engendered by servi- 
tude. The question among all educated people, both North 
and South, should be, and perhaps is, how to remove the 
sources of misunderstanding between the two sections of our 


‘common-country, arising chiefly out of the social standing of 


the colored pegple.of the United States. 

It is not our purpose to discuss this question here; but 
simply to allude to some of the more important means or in- 
strumentalities at work here for the removal of class-preju- 
dice; I mean the education and consequent 


SOCIAL ELEVATION OF THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


This will operate effectually in two ways to accomplish this 
purpose, It will not only lift those that have been long op- 
pressed from a state of degradation, but willin the end provoke 
a healthy rivalry between the two races. An intelligent peo- 
ple will not be long in recognizing the futility and ruinous re- 
sults of mere social ostracism. True merit must evidently be 
recognized and respected. The thing therefore that the colored 
people must do, and are doing, is to make themselves the peers 
in education and culture of their former masters. It is en- 
couraging to see this work already going on so rapidly. As 
evidence of the willingness on the part of the people of the 
South to do justice to their former laborers, in the way of rec- 
ognizing their merits, and according to them a just meed of 
praise, we submit the following resolutions, passed in the legis- 
lature of Tennessee, after a visit to Fisk University and wit- 
nessing its efficiency: — 
_Whereas, The members of the House and Senate were 
kindly permitted to listen to an entertainment by the students 
of Fisk University on Thursday night, the 13th inst.; and 
Whereas, We were highly gratified to note the remarkable 
advancement which the students have made in general cul- 
ture, and especially in musical culture; therefore 
Resolved, By the General Assembly, that we earnestly com- 
mend the institution to the colored people of the State as one 
of high aim, thorough in its work, and ennobling in its influence. 
Resolved, That our sincere thanks are extended to the ofli- 


cers and students for the pleasure which we derived from the 
excellent entertainment. 


| Adopted March 18th, 1879. ] 
This speaks well for the Legislature and for the people of 
the South, and especially for the school; and I believe it re- 
flects at least the enlightened public sentiment of all sections. 
And again, to show how the work of education for the col- 
ored people is regarded, even when carried on by northern 
capital, we quote from the leading political paper in Nashville 
and the South,—The Daily American: 
FISK UNIVERSITY, — A CONTRIBUTION OF 50,000 TO THAT 

ss INSTITUTION. 

We are glad to learn that Fisk University has just received 
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accompanied by his brother, Rev. G. B. Willcox, of Connecti- 
cut, a trustee of Fisk University; Secretary G. D. Pike, of the 
American Missionary Association; and v. Mr. Davis, of 
Boston. They have thoroughly and critically studied the facts 
about the University, educationally and financially, and were 
greatly pleased with its eyo condition, and especially with 
its future prospects. They have visited most of the other in- 
stitutions of learning in the city, and were deeply impressed 
with the importance of Nashville as an educational center. It 
is a source of great satisfaction to the officers and faculty that 
this large contribution has been given to the University after 
this personal and careful consideration of its work and wants. 
We are also glad to learn that they were especially pleased and 
favorably impressed, by the fact that they found the sentiments 
of the white people of Nashville so generally and decidedly in 
favor of the University and its work.”’ 

This speaks for itself, and it is a fact, and the South knows 
it, that to build up such noble institutions as Fisk University 
is doing more toward safely and permanently developing the 
vast natural resources of the South than all other influences 
combined; and not only so, but it is the true way, and perhaps 
the only way, to break down the barriers to social equality, 
arising not so much from color as from condition of servitude. 
Let the South rejoice in the glorious prospects of prosperity 
arising from such healthy sources. Fisk University to-day is 
making itself felt throughout the entire length and breadth of 
the land. It is recognized as one of the leading institutions of 
the South, and is fast taking rank with the best in the country. 
Nashville itself is a great educational center. It can boast of 
Vanderbilt University, a State normal school, Central Tennes- 
see College, the Baptist Institute, and a noble system of public 
schools,—all doing grand work for the people. Surely, if these 
are not evidences of returning prosperity, we are sure we don’t 
know what are; a prosperity, not of a class, nor of a doubtful 
character, but one built upon intelligence, equality, and true 
Christian refinement. VINDEX, 








VARIETIES. 


— The mother of a Harvard student, disgusted with the few- 
ness of his letters home, had a package of cards printed: 








These she sent, with a request to sign and mail occasionally 
in stamped envelopes provided, 

— A schoolmistress, while taking down the names and ages 
of her pupils, and the names of their parents, at the beginning 
of the term, asked one little fellow, ‘‘What’s your father’s 
name?” “Oh, you needn’t take down his name; ‘he’s too old 
to go to school to a woman,’’ was the reply. 


— Scene: Examination of special classes in agriculture, 
commerce, ete. EHxaminer—‘ Well, can you tell me what a 
square root is ?”? Student—‘‘ Excuse me, sir, but I’m not in 
the agricultural department.” 

— The cold winter months are over,,. 

Dark days have posses away, 

And soon eer the clover 
We’ll wander in meadows gay, 

Where the robbins and the red-breasts 
Their songs triumphant sing, 

But where no fiendish organ man 
Grinds out his ‘‘ Gentle spring!’—N.Y. Express. 

— A fashionable visitor thus addressed a little girl: “‘ How 
do you do, my little dear ?”’ ‘‘ Very well, I thank you,” she 
replied. The visitor then added, “ Now, my dear, you must 
ask me how I do.” ‘The child honestly replied, “I don’t 
want to know.’”’ 


— There was a burst of very appreciative applause in the 
senior recitation-room when one of them translated Unus homo, 
nullus homo,—“ a single gentleman is no man.’’—Exz. 


— A Sunday-school boy, on being asked what made the 


bhi of Pisa lean, replied: ‘‘ Because of the famine in the 
and,”’ 
EDUCATION, 

To education we must look to find 

The power to train and cultivate the mind, 

To elevate the taste, to curb the will, 

To mould the intellect, the heart to thrill. 

By it the savage nature is subdued; 

It is the source of joy and solitude; 

It checks the tide of vice, and safely brings 

Its votaries where the fount of virtue springs. 

It leads to lofty avenues of thought, 

To realms with wondrous mysteries fraught; 

It counts the stars that deck the heavens at night, 

And tells the course and seasons of their flight. 

It delves and reads the strata of the rocks, 

And at the portals of creation knocks. 

—dJ. M. Larrabee. 


— Speaking of the force of habit, reminds me of an ex-schoo! 
veacher, now rejoicing in a husband much taller than herself, 
who, when about to kiss him at the altar, pulled his head down 
to hers by one ear. 

— A rather amusing publication about to appear in England 
- the Ding-dong Word Book ; a second and enlarged edition 
Mr, Wheatley’s Dictionary of Reduplicated Words, such as 


is 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The following extract from the State Superintendent’s re- 
port of public schools will be of interest to our readers. Whole 
number of scholars between 4 and 21, 214,797,—decrease from 
previous year, 2,620. Average attendance in summer schools, 
102,805,—increase, 1,823; in winter schools, 108,940,—increase, 
1,287. Whole number of different scholars registered in 
schools during the year, 155,150, — decrease, 378. Number of 
districts in State, 4,005,—decrease, 34; parts of districts, 344,— 
decrease, 10. Number of schoolhouses, 4,215, — decrease, 7; 
built during the year, 82, costing $92,746. Estimated value of 
all school property, $3,063,418. Number of male teachers em- 
ployed in summer, 274; in winter, 2,280; female teachers em- 
ployed in summer, 4,540,—in winter, 2,389. Average wages of 
male teachers per month, excluding board, $32.63; female 
teachers, per week, excluding board, $3.98. Amount of money 
expended for common schools, $936,648, — decrease from last 
year, $15,229; balance unexpended, $90,205. 

— The governor and council appoint a superintendent of 
common schools for the State, and county supervisor of 
schools for each county; they hold office during the pleasure 
of the governor, not exceeding three years. The State superin- 
tendent and the several county supervisors constitute, ex officio, 
the State board of education. 

— Graduation at the high school in Castine was a pleasant 
affair,in Normal Hall. The class parts were given the following 
night at areunion in the school building. A pleasant occasion. 

— Miss Amanda M. Wilson has resigned her place in Bangor 
High School, after 15 years experience, to take the place of 
lady principal in Bath High School. The salaryin Bangor 
was cut down $350 by the economists. Bath gives $800. 

— By action of the faculty of Vassar, students of the Wen- 
dell Institute, at Farmington, will be received into that college 
on certificate of the Misses May, without entrance examina- 
tion. A merited compliment. 

— The normal school is having a full, prosperous term. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The women’s ticket was defeated at the second trial at 
the polls in Concord, last week; 836 votes were cast at the first 
meeting, and 2,160 at the second; 662 ladies voted, and their 
candidates, — Rev. H. F. Wood and Mrs, Drew,—received over 
900 votes against over 1,100 for the successful candidate. The 
women’s party made a gallant fight, and the supporters of that 
ticket represented, in a large measure, the intelligent, progres- 
sive, and temperance element. 
cess of the old board ticket was due to the help of foreign 
voters, and that several Irish teachers are to be put in the 
schools. The large vote cast against the old board shows that 
many of the citizens are dissatisfied with some features of the 
present management of the board of education. 

— Gilman C, Fisher, formerly principal of the Sawyer gram- 
mar school, has been elected superintendent of the public 
schools of Dover. Frank P. Shepard has been chosen as Mr. 
Fisher’s successor. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Essex County Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held Friday, at Lincoln Hall, Salem. The at- 
tendance of teachers was large. The meeting was called to 
order at ten o’clock by the president, O. B. Stone, of Salem, 
who made a brief address of welcome. 

Mr. J. Warren Upton, of Peabody, followed, with a very 
able and carefully prepared address on the ‘‘ History of the 
Association,’’ concluding with the following interesting statis- 
tics: Population in 1837, 93,689; in 1870, 223,332. Number of 
public schools in 1839, 227,—in 1879, 733; number of scholars 
in 1839, 14,800, — in 1879, 41,113; average attendance in 1839, 
10,500,—in 1879, 30,018; male teachers in 1839, 234,—in 1869, 
101; number of female teachers in 1839, 314,—in 1869, 895; av- 
erage wages paid in 1839 to male teachers, $29.95,—in 1869, 
$97.45; average wages paid in 1839 to female teachers, $11.38,— 
in 1869, $36.41. 

At the conclusion of the history, a brief address was made 
by Professor Carleton, president of the American Institute of 
Instruction. inviting all the teachers present to the annual 
meeting of the Institute at the White Mountains the coming 
summer. 

An excellent address was then given by Mr. E. L. Sargent, 
of Lynn, on “ How to Improve the Taste for General Reading 
among the Pupils of the Public Schools.’’ 


Afternoon Session,—The convention was called to order again 
at two o’clock, the attendance being larger than at the morning 
session. 

An interesting address was made by Hon. H. K. Oliver, 
mayor of Salem, containing personal reminiscences of some of 
the founders of the Essex County Teachers’ Association and 
other early teachers of this country. 

Rev. E. C. Bolles, of Salem, then addressed the convention 


The papers state that the suc- 


teacher should deem no self-sacrifice too great to make the 
trip to Europe. He spoke of the possibilities of the trip, the 
way to make it, and the results to be attained. In speaking 
of the methods of “‘doing’’ Europe, he advised every one to 
abandon himself completely to whatever country was visited, 
to leave all Americanisms behind. The speaker was not in 
favor of the popular notion that an American should “‘do”’ 
his own country before traveling abroad. 


Saturday — Second Day. 

After the committee’s reports had been presented, the Com- 
mittee on Nomination of Officers presented the following list, 
who were elected: President, C. H. Goulding, of Peabody. 
Vice-President, J. W. Freeze,ofLynn. Secretary, J. N. Ham, 
of Peabody. Treasurer, N. M. Moulton, of Newburyport. 
Counsellors, A. D. Small, of Salem; J. H. Flint, of Marble- 
head; Mrs. I. K. Harris, of Lynn; Miss H. E. Choate, of Salem; 
O. 8S. Williams, of Haverhill. 

An instructive address on ‘‘ The Teachers’ Debt to the Pro- 
fession’’ was then made by L. H. Marvel, of Gloucester. The 
speaker recommended that the annual State examinations of 
candidates for teachers’ positions be conducted by active 
teachers instead of by local boards of school committees. 

The Committee on Resolutions on Deceased Members pre- 
sented a series in memory of the late Charles E. Bradford, of 
Peabody, and the late Henry Moore, of Lynn, both of whom 
were members of the Association, and veteran teachers. 


An excellent address was made by J. P. Swinerton, principal 
of the Lynn High School, on “ Self-improvement, a Modern 
Demand.”’ The only way in which to attain high excellence 
was to aim at perfection. For this constant improvement we 
must depend largely on ourselves. There were, it is true, 
schools for the training of teachers, but these of course could 
not do more than start us in the right direction, and give us 
an insight into the logical order of procedure in imparting in- 
struction. We must constantly improve in this foundation, 
and create in ourselves a fullness sufficient to meet the many 
unexpected calls upon our reason, our judgment, our taste, 
and our learning. In no way could promptness, accuracy, and 
diligence be inculcated so well as by exhibiting in ourselves 
the beneficial results of such habits. Besides the effect which 
broad acquirements have upon our influence over others, there 
are many inducements to the obtaining of a more comprehen- 
sive training on account of its effect upon ourselves. 

A discussion was held on the topic by Mayor Oliver, Pro- 
fessor Hagar, Mr. Upton, and others; and the convention then 
dissolved. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association was held in the Unitarian Church, Wa- 
tertown, April 4 and 5; Pres. E. A. H. Allen, of Sherborn, in 
the chair. 

The following committees were announced: On Nomina- 
tions, Messrs. Russell, Grover, Howell, Warren, and South- 
worth. On Resolutions, Messrs. Chace, Hayes, Misses Miles 
and Dadmun, and Mrs. Maynard. 

The first exercise of the day was a lecture by Professor Dol- 
bear, of Tufts College, upon ‘‘ Experimental Physics in Com- 
mon Schools.’”’ Science, like other branches, should be taught 
experimentally. The professor illustrated, in a pleasant and 
practical way, that expensive apparatus are not always neces- 
sary, by performing several experiments with the tuning-fork 
and two glass tubes to represent the qualities of sound, meth- 
ods of obtaining the wave-length of a vibrating body, cause of 
variation of pitch, determination of parts of musical scale, etc. 


The Rev. G. L. Chaney followed with an interesting paper 
upon “‘ Hand-training in our Public Schools.’’ Two views of 
education were presented. One, that the spread of intelligence 
is the sole business of education; another, to make more effi- 
cient workmen, either of the brain or hand. The lecturer be- 
lieved that processes, not products, should be the proper ends 
of all training at the public expense. One important element of 
public-school training is the mental bias which the pupil re- 
ceives. Children, he said, are taught in such a way that they 
look down upon manual labor; hence, the proportion of hand- 
laborers to all others, was aboutten to one. Education should 
not be prejudicial to the laboring interests of the country,’ 
Industrial education was, he thought, absolutely necessary-for’ 
us asa people. Hand-training is in reality mind-trainingy or, 
‘‘ brain-building by hand.” He argued that special ¢rade- 
schools should be maintained by manufactories, for which the’ 
public-school training should be a preparation. The work of 
the Industrial School Association in Boston, was alludéd to-as’ 
an example of what might be accomplished in the manipula~ 
tion of tools common to all the trades. 
Professor Whittaker followed by reading from the'mariuseript’ 
of his forthcoming text-book upon hand-training, illustrating: 
by specimens of wood, which were distributed among‘some of’ 
the members, the method of cutting and splitting with differ-- 
ent kinds of tools. The plan followed in the School of-Tech+’ 
nology was dwelt upon somewhat in detail. si devig seabe 
Both addresses upon this subject were listened to ’with’ 
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“ huggle-duggle,?” “ viff-raff,” “ crick-crack,” ete. 


on “A Vacation in Europe.” In opening he said that a school- 


marked attention, and elicited hearty'applause, The question: 
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was discussed by Supterintendent Hunt, of Newton, with per- 
tinent and commendatory remarks. 

In the afternoon election of officers took place as follows: 
President, John S. Hayes, of Somerville. Vice-Presidents, 
Ephraim Hunt, of Newton; John T. Prince, of Waltham; Al- 
bert Batchelder, of Lowell; Ellen M. Crafts, of Watertown; 
Fanny Cook, of Cambridge. Secretary and Treasurer, C. C. 
Hunkins, of Somerville. Ezxerutive Committee, L. L. Dame, 
of Medford; L. F. Warren, of Newton; George W. Andrew, 
of Watertown; Ellen M. Hyde, of Framingham, L. T. Wood, 
of Malden. 

Mrs. A. R. Aldrich, of Florence, then read a thoughtful and 
well-written paper upon ‘‘Spirit and Methods of Primary 
Schools.’’ A discrimination was made between mere instruc- 
tion and development, — which was considered to be the true 
object of the primary school. Teachers should sympathize 
with their pupils more, and commend more than they gener- 
ally do. The evidence of good work is seen in the ability of 
the child to observe quickly and accurately. No one is fit to 
rule children who is not himself in the spirit of obedience. 

Remarks were made by Supt. Cogswell of Cambridge, and 
Supervisor Kneeland of Boston, both gentlemen favoring the 
ideas contained in the essay. 

Hen, J. W. Dickinson then read a paper upon “‘ District Su- 
perintendence.”’ A clear and forcible statement of the neces- 
sity of intelligent supervision in all the schools of the State 
was presented; and followed by a prolonged and earnest dis- 
cussion, participated in by Messrs. Allen and Buckingham of 
Newton, Supervisor Kneeland, Judge Pitman, F. B. Snow of 
THE JOURNAL, and others. 

The Rev. J. H. Allen, of Cambridge, delivered a lecture on 
Friday evening, upon ‘‘ Methods.’”’ It was a masterly exposi- 
tion of a subject of vital interest to all, especially teachers. 
We shall not attempt to give a synopsis, in the hope that it 
may be published in full in THE JOURNAL. 

Saturday — Second Day. 

Upon the assembling of the Convention Saturday morning, 
the Committee on Resolutions made their report. 

There was some discussion upon the adoption of a resolu- 
tion endorsing the views presented by Rev. Mr. Chaney. The 
resolution upon the same subject adopted last year was finally 
offered as a substitute, and adopted. It is as follows: 


Resolved, That this Association view with interest the plans 
already in course of successful experiment for the adoption of 
the Russian system of manual instruction into this country. 


Superintendent Hunt, of Newton, read a paper upon “‘ The 
Purpose and Methods of School Examinations.’? The true 
purpose of examinations was forcibly presented, and the errors 
of present methods shown. The pressure for rank and high 
per cent. makes the pupils work from wrong motives, and 
often leads them into a habit of deception. The present 
method too often restricts the power of the teacher, and lessens 
his individuality and that of the pupils. Examinations, es- 
pecially the oral, should not be very different from the ordinary 
recitation. They should never be given to determine promo- 
tions, for they can never show the fitness of the pupil to go on 
profitably in a higher class. The best work of the best teach- 
ers cannot be estimated by the results of the written examina- 
tion of his pupils. 

After a discussion, in which all seemed to favor in the main 
the views of the essayist, the convention listened to a very 
entertaining lecture upon ‘“‘ Japanese Education, Past and 
Present,’”’ by Tanetaro Megata, describing the present social 
and political state of the country in relation to the spread of 
education. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


— At a special town meeting in Merrimac, a vote was passed 
to abolish the high school at Merrimacport, the vote standing 
62 to 88. The matter of employing a male teacher to teach 
advanced grammar school at Merrimacport was referred to the 
school committee. 

— Rev. Henry Morgan says Boston paid last year $1,700,000 
for schools, and $2,500,000 for sports and amusements. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The University Grammar School, in Providence, under 
Dr. Merrick Lyon, closed its winter term last Friday. Dr. 
Lyon has for more than thirty years been constantly engaged 
preparing young men for college, and the excellence of his 
classes at their last examination certainly bears witness 
to these long years of experience. 

— A committee appointed by the city council of Providence, 
fA relation to the Reform School, recommends the discontinu- 
ance of the school on the part of the city. It was first estab- 
lished by the city council in 1850, but arrangements were soon 
made whereby the State might send persons convicted of crim- 
inal offences, by paying the actual expense of supporting 
them. By reason of changes in the law, the number of com- 
mitments by the city courts has gradually decreased until, since 
the beginning of the year 1878, only two inmates have been 
chargeable to the city, while the expenses incurred by the city 
have been $9,500. Changes in the buildings are at present nec- 
gssary, which will cost not less than $25,000. In view of this 


disproportionate amount of expense, the committee recom- 
mends that the city make no further appropriations to support 
the school after a specified date, and that the State be allowed, 
if it chooses, to assume the entire control. 

— Prof. J. L. Diman, of Brown University, is spending the 
month of April in Baltimore, delivering a course of lectures, 
on ‘‘ The Thirty Years’ War,” before the Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity. 


CONNECTICUT. 


New-Britain High School. — Our school year closed the first 
week in April, and the high school graduated 13 young gentle- 
men and 7 ladies, —the largest class that was ever graduated. 
The yearly examination was very thorough and highly satis- 
factory, affording the clearest evidence of thorough teaching 
and diligent study. The graduating exercises were listened to 
by a large audience with very great interest. The several es- 
says were well written, and read in a very distinct manner. 
No one present could have failed to receive the impression 
that this school was doing an excellent work for the commu- 
nity. While there are a few individuals who would gladly see 
this school abolished or crippled, we believe the better class of 
our citizens, almost without exception, are strongly in favor of 
its liberal support. It is yearly sending forth those who will 
do good work for the community. Nor is this all,—its influ- 
ence is felt for good in all the lower grades, stimulating pupils 
and inciting them to habits of study that will at some time 
make them successful candidates for its privileges and honors. 
Mr. Peck has filled the position of principal to great acceptance 
for about twelve years. A class of forty from our excellent 
grammar school presented themselves for admission to the 
school, and after a careful and thorough examination only 
one was rejected and two admitted conditionally. Nearly all 
the lower grades gave evidence of fidelity on the part of teach- 
ers and industry on the part of pupils. 

— Yung Wing, a member of the class of 1854 at Yale, and 


Chinese Secretary of Legation at Washington, has given the 
Yale College Library nearly 400 Chinese books. 

— Pierpont Botham, of Mashapaug Post Office, Conn., 
U. S. A., claims to have made the greatest scientific and edu- 
cational discovery of the age, in ‘‘ object teaching,’’ or Arith- 
metic Lubricated. Has the distinguished instructor, lecturer, 
and author found any better lubricator than the oil of birch, 
—an old discovery ? 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
GrorGiA.—The thirteenth annual convention of the Georgia 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Rome, April 29, 30, and 
May 1, 1879. The president, Prof. S. P. Sanford, of Mercer 
University, Macon, has arranged a very entertaining and di- 
versified programme, some of the first educators of the South 
being on the list of speakers We notice also by the concerts, 
collations, excursions, etc., that he has adopted the very ad- 
mirable plan of combining pleasure with profit. We cannot 
do better than bid our readers follow his advice. He says, 
“Go, hear, ENLIST, DISCUSS, and you cannot fail to derive 
some benefit.”’ For full information address the secretary, 
W. B. Bonnell, Atlanta, Ga. 

IowA.—The Des Moines school board has forbidden the chil- 
dren to skip the rope in the school-house grounds. 

No person is permitted to teach in any county in Iowa with- 
out a certificate from the county superintendent of said county. 


ILLINOIS.—The Winnebago County Agricultural Society has 
offered $50 for premiums in connection with an educational 
exhibition at the next fair, a result secured by Mrs. May L. 
Carpenter, county superintendent of schools. 

The annual examinations for admission to Harvard College, 
the Lawrence Scientific School, the Medical College, and the 
Law School, will be held in Chicago, June 26 to 28, inclusive. 
Persons who wish to enter these examinations should corres- 
pond with the Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., before June 15. 

The president of the Chicago Board of Education very wisely 
suggests that something may be done to counteract the effect 
of sensational story-papers, by calling the attention of parents 
to such books as would be beneficial to children, and through 
the schools inciting pupils to read them. 

MINnNESOTA.—Miss Clara E, Allyn, a teacher in Duluth, has 
been appointed as teacher in the Normal School of the Argen- 
tine Republic, at a salary of $1,200. Miss Allyn is a graduate 
of the Winona Normal School; C. A. Morey, president. This 
is the fourth teacher they have sent to South America, two of 
whom are principals. 

NEBRASKA.—The State Teachers’ Association held a session 
at Hastings the last week in March. The attendance was ex- 
cellent, and the interest well sustained. Excellent papers were 
read by Hon. J. M’Kenzie, on *‘ The High-School Question;’’ 
by Prof. H, M. Blake, on ‘“‘ The Three Nesses, — Neatness, Po- 
liteness, and Truthfulness;’’ by Prof. F. L. Snodgrass, on 
“What Ails Grammar ?”’ A dozen or more pupils from the 
State Normal School furnished most excellent music for the 
session. Prof. Robert Curry, president of the State Normal 
School, was elected president for the ensuing year. 


New York. — A fire occurred in the grammar school, No. 
17, New York city, on the 3d inst., endangering the lives of 
1,500 children. The fire was first discovered b ‘Miss Maguire, 
a teacher in the primary 1G Ro Miss M. immediately 
informed the principal, Mrs. McCloskey, who with the assist- 
ance of her teachers, succeeded in quietly mp ran the 





pupils before any panic could ensue, although the flames 
to spread very rapidly. Says the N.Y Tribune : 


‘‘Coolness and supreme presence of mind on the part of a 
few women yesterday rescued more than 1,500 children, in 
one of the public schools, from the terrible danger of a panic. 
To the principal and several of her assistants is due the great 
credit of preventing what might have been a dreadful calamity, 
and it seems especially proper to call attention to this fact, be- 
cause the earlier reports of the affair ascribed the safe deliver- 
ance of the children to the efforts of the police. That this 
great throng of little ones was led safely out of a burning build- 
ing, without injury to one of them, or to any of the 800 others 
playing in the school-yard, is an achievement upon which Mrs, 
McCloskey and her assistants may well iook back all their 
lives with pride and joy.” 


Wisconsin.—Under the statutes, as amended this winter, 
any school districts, outside of cities and incorporated villages, 
maintaining graded schools of two departments or more, and 
with as many as twenty-five pupils prepared for high school 
classes, may be organized into a free high-school district and 
receive State aid. No free high school shall receive such aid 
for more than five years. The course of study of these schools, 
and the minimum standing of candidates examined for ad- 
mission, will be determined by the boards in charge of the 
schools, with the approval of the State superintendent. These 
boards will be the usual boards of the districts. Not to allow 
the public money to be squandered on incompetent teachers, 
the law wisely provides that the principals of these free high 
schools shall be graduates of universities, colleges or State 
normal schools, or pass an examination in the studies taught 
in these schools. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Srupio Arts. By Elizabeth Winthrop Johnson. 

York: Henry Holt & Co. Price 50 cents. 

This is one of a series of novel books in science, literature’ 
art, and history passing through the press of this enterprising 
publishing house, for students and general readers. The con- 
tents of this popular introduction to art covers the definitions 
and explanations of art, its great divisions, art which records 
other art, as engravings, photographs, and casts, and the tech- 
nique and expression of art. Part Second opens with a record 
of the progress of art, and sketches the Ancient Period,—An- 
tique Art; the Greek Period; the Renaissance Period,—Italian, 
Spanish, German, Netherlands,—Intermediate and Modern 
Art. Chapter first of Part Third is devoted to books upon 
art; and the second chapter contains a list of books upon 
artists’ lives. For public and private schools, these hand- 
books are of the highest value. 


New 


Youne Foiks’ Histoky oF GERMANY. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. Very fully illustrated. Boston: DL. Lowmrup & cv. 


Price $1.50. 

We welcome the set of histories of which this is the initial 
volume, This is a tempting and instructive book for the 
young. Itisin scope and design more like Dickens’ Child's 
History of England than any book we have seen of recent 
publication. Miss Yonge writes in a very pleasing style, and 
outlines the important historical events very distinctly. This 
entertaining history of Germany ought to satisfy the most 
ardent lover of adventure; for its pages are crowded with sol- 
diers, knights, and heroes, baby kings, little girl queens, and 
boy emperors. German history, dating back before Christ, 
abounds with wonderful mythology, romantic exploits, and 
swift, bold deeds; and Miss Yonge begins with the giants of 
Valhalla and comes on down through the noisy days of Wal- 
lenstein into our own times to Bismarck, who is perhaps, quite 
as mighty a man as the boldest of the old captains. 

The book, besides assisting one to understand the whys and 
wherefores of the present geography of Europe, and giving an 
insight into modern European polities, has also an abundance 
of pictures which affords a good idea of German costumes and 
customs in the early ages. 


ESTHETICS. By Eugene Veron. Translated by W. H. Arm- 
strong. London: Chapman & Hall; Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

This is another volume in the publishers’ “ Library of Sci- 
ence.”” According to the author, art is but a natural result of 
man’s natural organization; ‘‘ which is such a nature, that he 
derives particular pleasure from certain combinations of forms, 
colors, movements, sounds, rhythms, and images,’’ which 
combinations “‘only express the sentiments and emotions of 
the human soul struggling with the accidents of life, or in 
presence of scenes of nature.’* Every thinker will rise from 
the study of this comprehensive, philosophical presentation of 
the science of zsthetics, not only with a profounder sense of 
the grandeur of art, but with a quickened love for, and enthu- 
siasm in its pursuit. There are but three ways open to art: 
the imitation of previous forms of art, which may be termed 
the conventional; the realistic imitation of actual things,— 
the realistic and the manifestation of individual impressions; 
the personal. Our limited space restricts us to a bare state- 
ment of the leading topics treated in a scholarly manner by 
the author. We advise every lover of art and artistic sensa- 
tions and pleasures to read it. The volume opens with an in- 
troduction, — of itself a valuable essay, — and proceeds to dis- 
cuss the origin and grouping of the arts, and the source and 
characteristics of wsthetic pleasure. ‘ Taste,” in its diverse 
and variable character, causes of diversity, education, ¢t¢., 





occupy the space of a delightful chapter, followed; by one on 
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‘‘Genius,”’ which contains some ideas we are not quite pre-| zine deposits. 


pared to endorse. In chapter five the question ‘‘What is|found an exceedingly valuable book for students. 


— 


Art?” is discussed, and a glance given of the historic develop- 
ment of each of the arts. The next chapter leads the student| PLAIN NEEDLE-woRK. 
to a definition of esthetics. Part I. of the volume concludes 
with chapters on “‘Decorative and Expressive Art’’ and ‘‘Style.’’ 
Part Il. treats of the ** Classification of the Arts,’’ and the 
author presents them under the heads of ‘“ Architecture,’’ 
“Sculpture,” “ Painting,” ‘“‘ The Dance,’’ ‘‘ Music,” and 


ited by Lucretia Hale. 


‘* Poetry. 
thetics of Plato,’’ are followed by a convenient alphabetical 


index. ‘ 
will read and ponder over with genuine pleasure, even if the 


author’s views are not all endorsed. 


Boston. 





ment. 
‘aK FATAL INHERITANCE. 
. of “The Minister’s Wife,” ‘‘ Loss and Gain,” ‘“‘ Ralph War- 
ring’s Money,”’ &c. Philadelphia and New York: American 
Sunday-school Union. For sale by G. S. Scofield, 8 and 10 
Bible House, N. Y. Price $1.00. 
The series of good books by this gifted author need no 
They are widely known among the youth of 


commendation. 
The present vol- 


America, and recognized as useful books. 


commend the publications of this society. They furnish safe, | Study is pursued. 


of maturer years also. 





choose. 


States. 
Corps, and late Professor of Geology in Marietta College. 


432 new and attractive illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 283 pp. 
Cincinnati & New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. $1.00. 





The work contains abundant and singularly useful and/| arranged for convenient reference. 


” The conclusion, and the appendix on ‘The Ats-| chiefly for the use of teachers in the public elementary schools | js peculiar to the Greek has been explained. 
in England, and endorsed by Miss Cumming, one of the most | is a uniform paradigm of the regular verb, which will be found 
This is a book every thoughtful and metaphysical mind | suceessful and experienced teachers in the Winthrop School in | useful for reference; also a tabular view of the endings of nouns, 
It is a complete and useful manual, covering all the 
points needed in giving instruction in this important depart-|swer the purpose for which it was designed. 
It is printed in the best style, with pattern diagrams, 
By Mrs. A. K. Dunning, author | and is a book meeting the wants of the schools of America. 





PLANE TRIGONOMETRY AND FuNCTIONAL ANALYSIS. By| VISIONS OF THE FuTuRE, and other Discourses. 
Alfred H. Welsh, A.M., late professor of Mathematics in the 
Akron-Buchtel College, and present instructor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the Columbus (Ohio) High School. 
Columbus, O.: G. J. Brand & Co. 


The author designed this work for high schools and for stu- 


ume is among the best of the series. It is a pleasure to us to dents in mathematics, in institutions where this branch of 
It is a concise text-book, embodying the 


instructive, and interesting reading for the young, and those|!atest developments of the science and the most approved 
Teachers and parents who desire to| methods of instruction in this country and in Europe. 
make selections of books for children, cannot do a wiser thing| 1. treats of the nature and use of logarithms, classified into the- 


than to send to the above address for catalogue from which to|0rems, problems, corollaries, and scholiums, with exercises. 
Book II, treats, of the solution of triangles. 


ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. Designed especially for the Interior| Natural Functions is treated with unusual care, 
By E. B. Andrews, LL.D., of the Ohio Geological investigates the properties and relations of the trigonometric 
functions as applied to angular magnitude in general. 

The Appendix embraces a collection of useful information, 


It is well written and arranged, and will be |language, would be glad to read the New Testament in its 


original tongue. Not that a familiarity with this book alone 
will enable one to read offhand the Greek New Testament 


, Knitting and Mending for all, at without further assistance; but he who has faithfully studied 
home and in schools; giving instruction in plain sewing, 
the management of classes, etc., with twenty diagrams. Com- - 
piled from the best English works on these subjects, with | Of more elaborate works. 
some additional suggestions by the American editors. Ed- 
Boston: S. W. Tilton & Co. 


This is No. 4 of Tilton’s Needlework Series, and is compiled | fundamendal principles of English grammar; only that which 


this ‘‘ Introduction” will then be in a situation to make use 





Notwithstanding the very elementary character ef the les- 
A 
50 cts. | sons, they presume in the learner an acqaintance with the 


In the Appendix 


This work was tested prior to publication, and found to an- 
It should be in 
the possession of teachers in Sunday Schools, and will be 
useful to all students of this portion of the Bible. 





By O. B. 
Frothingham. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 
This series of discourses are by one of the most able think- 

ers and preachers of the modern school of “liberal ’’ theology. 

The topics sufficiently indicate their character and scope. 

They are, ‘‘ Life as Test of Creed ’’; ‘‘ The Inspiration of Scrip- 

ture’’; ‘* Morals and Religion,’’ “‘ Religion and Immortality ”’ ; 

“The Consolations of Rationalism’’; ‘‘The Demand of the 

Age on Religion ’’; ‘‘ The Demand of Religion on the Age’’; 

**The Practical Value of Belief in God’’; ‘“‘ The Real God’’: 

“The Popular Religion;’’ ‘*‘ The New Song’’; and ‘‘ Visions 

of the Future,’’ which gives name to the volume. These dis- 

courses give a clear and strong presentation of the views held 
by the distinguished author, from which many will strongly 
dissent. 


Book 


The subject of 
Book III, 








We advise every teacher] [yyiraTion TO TEACHERS. — The Appalachian Mountain 


practical materials for the accurate study of this interesting | of mathematics in the academies, seminaries, and high schools | Club cordially invite teachers and friends to attend an illus- 


department of science. 


The order of rocks is fully given, | to examine this book, which has been commended in its meth- | trated lecture upon “The Earliest Maps of the American Con- 


also the more important facts in the economical geology, | ods by such able mathematicians as Prof. W. D. Henkle, editor] tinent,” by Mr. Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard College. 
in view of the large areas of coal-fields, the iron, copper, lead, | of the Ohio Educational Monthly, and Prof. T, C. Mendenhall, | This lecture will be delivered at a special meeting of the Club, 


and zine mines in the interior States, 
The work makes no attempt to give the paleontology in an} 


exhaustive way, nor to present the details of classification. escaped the author will be corrected in subsequent editions. 





The more difficult questions of geological dynamics are left 
without treatment, which can be readily found in larger man-| 
uals, like that of Professor Dana. It presents the important | 
facts of the science within those sections of the United States 


where exist the great coal-fields, iroii thiiés, Copper, lead, and persons who, though previously unacquainted with the Greek 


| of the Imperial University of Japan. 
The typography is almost faultless, and such errors as have | at 7.45 p.m. By the means of a large number of outline- 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GREEK OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
By Geo. L. Cary, of the Meadville Theological School. 
dover, Mass.: Warren F. Draper. 
This work is designed for and will be greatly valued by those | this subject, and the lecture is full of interesting historical and 


held at the Institute of Technology on Wednesday, April 16, 


maps the speaker will illustrate the earliest explorations and 
discoveries, the curious ideas which were entertained, and the 
An-| beginning and early progress of a geographical knowledge of 


Price 75 cents. America. Mr. Winsor has given much time and research to 





geographical information upon our country. 





MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE, 


Second Annual Session, July 15 to August 16, 1879. 


com G OAK BLUFF 
AT VINEYARD GROVE, | can? GROUND, and HIGHLANDS, | 
One of the Cheapest and Most Delightful Seaside Resorts in America, 


DEPARTMENTS : DEPARTMENTS : 

GREEK and LATIN,— John Tetlow, A.M.,| PHONOGRAPHY,— Truman J. Ellin- 
Principal of Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Mass. weod, Brooklyn (formerly Mercantile) Library, 

ENGLISH LITERATURE,— Homer B. Brooklyn, N. Y., for 20 yearsthe only authorized 
Sprague, Ph.D., Head Master of the Girls’ reporter of Mr. Beecher’s sermons, and for 25 
High School, Boston. years a practical teacher of Phonography. 

. ;, | GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY,—L. 8S. 

GERMAN, — Marie Mehlbach, Instructor in : ort ie He 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, "Mass., and Dr. Burbank, A.M., Woburn, Mass., Chairman 
Sauvenr’s Assistant at Amherst in 1877. po | a Geology of the Boston Society 

j I story. 
FRENCH ,—Philippe de Senancour, of Paris, g@7TANY,— Wm. ik. Dadley, Asst. Professor 
Instructor in French in the Boston Latin School. of Botany, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
INDUSTRIAL DRAWING, — Benjamin | ZOOLOGY,— Wm. B. Dwight, A.M., Prof. 
W. Patnam, Jamaica Plain, Boston, for many of Natural History at Vassar College, Pough- 
years Instructor and Manager of Normal Insti- 
tutes for Drawing. ogy, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

ELOCUTION, — Lewis B. Monree, A. M.,| HISTORY, — Henry S. Mackintosh, formerly 
Professor and Dean of the School of Oratory of Asst. Prof. of History in U.S. Naval Academy, 
Boston University, Boston. | Anapolis, Md.; 80 Charles Street, Boston. 


t#- TEN SHAKESPEARIAN READINGS, by Ropert R. RAYMOND, Professor in Boston University, 
and LECTURES by the Institute Professors, free to members. 


ta” For information in regard to any department of study, address the Professor above-named in charge 
thereof. For other information, address the Secretary, BENJ. W. PUTNAM, Jamaica Plain, Boston. 215 eow 











‘Dr. L. SAUVEUR’S SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


, The fourth session of the Normal School of Languages will be held in three places, namely, — New England, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The New-England School will meet again at AMHERST COLLEGE ; the Pennsyl- 
Vania one at LAFAYETTE COLLEGE; the location of the Ohio School will be indicated next week. My pur- 
pose in establishing, this year, three schools, is to promote the reformation of teaching the languages by 
«cquainting teachers with the practice of the Natural Method. Instructors of intelligence and originality are 
greatly needed in this new field. Yet, very few edueators understand the working, and the spirit of the 
NATURAL METHOD, as is too obvious from the addresses and discussions on the subject at Teachers’ Conventions 
and in newspaper articles. 

_ The three schools will be under my direction ; the ablest teachers in the NATURAL METHOD Will assist me 
in the classes. I shall myself instruct the beginners’ classes in French, Latin, and Greek at the three Normal 
Schools. French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew will be taught at Amherst; Latin, 
Greek, French, and German at Lafayette College, and in the Ohio School. 

The Session of each School will last six weeks. I shall in person open the Lafayette-College School, on July 
!, remaining two weeks, and the Amherst School on July 15, where I shall stay the six weeks. The Ohio School 
will commence on July 29; at this School I shall be present the last two weeks of the session. For board 
sndress Mr. E, 8S. SHUMWAY, Amherst, Mass.; Mr. A. N. HAGERTY, 41 McCartney Street, Easton, Penn.; 
MR. JOHN McCLELLAN, Wooster, Ohio. 

The programme will be ready by March 15. For obtaining it and for particulars, address by letter, 

209 h L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., Burnet House, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















THOMPSON'S SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
DRAWING & PENMANSHIP 








The Fourth Annual Session will be held at the Art Rooms of Purdue University, Me me Monday, 
0 


July 7, 1879, and continuing four weeks. Whether you wish to attend or not, send for irculars, giving 
48, Courses of study, and other information. Address LL. S. THOMPSON, LaFayette, Ind. 212m 





The Illustrated Descriptive Itinerary of Bicknell’s European Trip is now ready for all who may send for it, 


keepsie, N. Y., and A. C. Apgar, Prof. of Zoél-| _ 


BICKNELL’S Educational Party 


{$389:} FOUR ROUTES! (3298: | 


AGRAND EXCURSION FOR TEACHERS 


Western Normal School of Languages, 


IOWA COLLEGE, GRINNELL, IOWA. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Second Session will commence July 8, and continue Six Weeks. 
GERMAN, FRENCH, LATIN, AND GREEK ON THE “NATURAL METHOD.” 


Persons desiring further information about the school will please address the undersigned for circu- 


lars giving full particulars, at 143 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass.;— after April 21, Mr. F. W. 
REED, Secretary, Jowa College, Grinnell, lowa. 








SCHOOLS OF MODERN LANGUAGES WILL BE HELD AT 


EVANSTON, ILL, Aug. 18th, DES MOINES, IA., 
: wa engrish University, For a term of four weeks. Sept. 15th, 
‘or circulars and further information, address 
E. J. JAMES, Ph.D., EVANSTON, ILL. For a term of six weeks, 


HENRY COHN. 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 
Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Bldg., NewYork. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS........... President. 
Wm. E. STEVENS.........++-00005- Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 

The yearly-renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as lon 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itself. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company are 
thus rendered unnecessary, and the policy-holder never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 


207 k eow 





SUMMER VACATION IN EUROPE. 


WILL LEAVE 


THE LAST OF JUNE, (879, 


AND RETURN 


IN SEASON for the FALL TERM. 














AND THEIR FRIENDS! 
Everything First-class! 


VISITING 


surance. 
lan In this way the dangers and the defects of the old 
Ireland, France, Germany, . system are avelded. and the protection of life insurance 
Scotland, Switzerland, The Rhine, is offered aeons f plan as simple, fair, and just as is a 

; contract of fire insurance. 
England, Italy, Belgium, &e, Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explanations, 


te Goop AGENTS WANTED. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 22 WATER STREET. 
202 u Ss. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


NUMBER LIMITED TO 200. 


Address for full information, 
T. W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 








Good Times 


The Free-School System of the 
THE APRIL NO, United States. 
of this deservedly 


popular monthly is By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
for 


of good thin . 
all fn ds of 94 Secretary of the National Education League 














tertainments and celebrations by Schools and Societies. | A BOOK Price...........+-. $1.75. 

Edited by Mrs. M. B. C. rope = River, rr | - | a 4 snow 
Terms : $1.00 per year ; 15 cen r copy. ress . B. ° 

the Publisher, THOS. W. BICKN . Boston. tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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Title. 
Rollin’s Ancient History. New ed. 4 vols., 12mo, cloth, 
+ Pp- el. 
° fno, pp. 403, cl. 


Illus., 12mo 


Robinsen Crusoe. New ed. 
Illus. 


Swiss Family Robinson. New ed. 
The English Army. 8vo,cloth. - 
Veterinary Obstetrics. 8vo, pp. 800, cloth. - - 
The Syriac Testament. Transl. by J. Murdoch. 8vo, cl. 
Strength and Beauty. New ed., 12mo, cloth. 
Papers for Home Reading. New ed. 12mo, cloth. 
How to Keep Lent. 4to, pp. 25, pa 
Ata High Price. Transi. by Mary 
Lives of the Chancellors of England. 10 vols., cr. 8vo. 
Wit and Humor. A Choice Collection. 12mo, pp. 343. 
The Grammar of Painting and Engraving. Tr. by K. N. I 
Speaker’s Garland and Literary Bouquet. 
International Copyright. 8vo, sewed. - - 
Reading-book of English Classics. 12mo cloth. 
History of Egypt under the Pharaohs. 
Facts about Cham e and other Sparkling Wines. 
The Epic of Hades. In three Books. 4to, cloth gilt. 
Wild Life in a Southern Country. 12mo, cloth, - 
The Dawn of History. 12mo, cloth. - 

Life of Wm. Cullen Bryant. 16mo, cloth. - - 

A Teacher’s Manual. i6mo, pp. 93, paper. - - 
About Pebbles. 16mo, pp. 25, paper. - - - 
Angels. 16mo, cl. - - - 


Complete Poetical Works of W. C. Bryant. 12mo, cloth. 


Rhymes of Science, Wise and Otherwise. 12mo, cl. gilt. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


How To SPEND THE SUMMER.—Teachers 
need not be at a loss as to means of pleasure 
and profit the coming summer. Among so 
many attractions for our time and money, the 
only difficulty is as to which will be the most 
valuable investment. 

Professor Sprague’s attractive programme, 
and the eminent teachers he has associated 
with him in his Summer Institute, should and 
will draw a full patronage to this delightful re- 
sort at Vineyard Grove. The success of last 
year, and its experiences, will enable the man- 
agers to enjoy results equally satisfactory for 
their labors. 

Dr. Sauveur adds to his former school at 
Amherst two others; one at Lafayette College, 
and the other at Cincinnati. The Natural 
Method of Language Instruction will receive the 
personal direction of this enthusiastic teacher, 
with able assistants. 

Professor Cohn’s Normal School of Lan- 
guages was an eminent success last year, and 
will this year be reopened at Des Moines and 
Evanston. The professor’s intelligent enthu- 
siasm makes for him a multitude of friends 
wherever he goes. 

Professur Thompson, of Lafayette, Ind., has 
had such satisfactory success with three pre- 
vious classes that he opens a fourth at Purdue 
University in drawing and penmanship. He 
recognizes our readers as among his most 
ready patrons. 

Dr. Fleischmann’s German Summer School 
at Cazenovia, N. Y., will attract those who 
wish to commence or to perfect their knowl- 
edge of German under an able and accomplished | ; 
native teacher. Classes of all grades will be 
opened under the charge of Professor, Mrs. and 
Miss Fleischmann in accord with the “‘ Natural 
Method.”’ Teachers will find this school es- 
pecially valuable, and Cazenovia is a lovely 
place in which to spend the summer. 

Harvard University always ‘‘draws a full 
house,”’ and especially when Professors Shaler 
and Goodale, and Messrs. Maybery and Davis 
offer their services as instructors in Chemistry, | 
Botany, and Geology. The last six years have | 
witnessed large schools, with successful results. 

Summer Schools of Elocution will be opened | 
at Chicago, by Profs. Hamill and Dale, and at’ 
Philadelphia by President Shoemaker. Each | 
and all are well established and most success- 
ful teachers of the art of oratory. 

Students in preparation for Harvard, Oxford, 
and Cambridge, will find in Dr. Humphreys a 
most able and successful instructor,— au ex- 
cellent opportunity for private instruction. 

Those who will go abroad will not overlook 
the claims of Professor Tourjée ; nor will they 
forget the attractions of the Educational Excur- 
sion which goes via the St. Lawrence, under 
Mr. Bicknell’s general management. 


WE have often had occasion to call the at- 
tention of our readers to the admirable series 
of One Hundred Choice Selections in Poetry 
and Prose, published and sold by P. Garrett 
& Co., 708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. No. 
16, just issued, is one of the very best of the 
series, all of which have been excellent. We 
wish to call the special attention of public and 
private readers to the Speaker’s Garland and 
Literary Bouquet, now composed of four vol- 
umes, each containing four hundred choice 
selections. No. 4, the number now before us, 
and announced in THe JourRNAL of this 
issue, contains the pieces of Nos. 18, 14, 15, 
and 16, of the ‘‘One Hundred” series, and 
embraces the rarest of the new and standard 
productions of oratory, sentiment, eloquence, 
pathos, wit, and humor, of the current litera- 
ture, The growing iuterest taken in the de- 
lighiful entertainments, which public and pri- 
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vate readings furnish make these collections 
of Mr. Garrett a great blessing. Great care 
and a wise discrimination have been exercised 
in these selections. They are elevating in 
tone and character, and yet many of them are 
full of amusement, and calculated to make the 
home and social reading-circles places and 
seasons of sensible and improving pleasure. 
The price of the Speaker’s Garland is $2 per 
volume, in attractive and substantial binding, 
and the numbers of the One Hundred Choice 
Selections only 30 cents in paper covers. Ad- 
dress P. Garrett & Co., 708 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


WE invite the special attention of our New- 
England readers to the card of Messrs. Hunt 
Brothers, New-England managers of the Estey 
Organ and the Estey Organ Method, noticed in 
THE JOURNAL of Feb. 20. The Estey Organ 
has come to be known the world over as 


among the best, and has demanded the devel- 


opment of the largest manufactory in this 
country to supply orders for these instruments. 
The salesroom of Messrs. Hunt Brothers is 
at 608 Washington Street, Boston, where a 
complete assortment of Organs of all grades 
ean be seen, and the Estey Organ Method ex- 
amined and tested upon their superior instru- 
ments. Send for circulars. 


Tue class in advanced French at the B. Y. 


M. C. Union will begin, on Tuesday next, 
April 8, a new series of lessons, which will be 
continued till the end of May. The interest 
which the pupils have manifested under the 


nstruction of Professor de Sénancour, of the 


Boston Latin School, has been sufficient to 
warrant this application to the committee for 


a third series, and they have cheerfully acceded 
to the request, remarking at the same time 
that it mever occurred before. 


This is as 
praiseworthy for the students as for the teacher. 
Application for this new series should be 
made at once at the Union. The class takes 
place every Tuesday at 7.30 p. m. 


THE practical printer who penned a pan to 
the pen must have had in mind one of Ester- 
brook’s Falcon Pens, the most popular in use. 


—_—_@-———— 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 

Six Little Rebels. By Kate Tannatt Woods. 25 cray- 
on drawings by Boz. Price, $1.50. 

HOUGHTON, OSGOOD, & CO., Boston. 

Poems of Places ; Southern States. Edited by H. W. 
Longfellow. Price, $1.00. 

Artists of the Nineteenth Century and Their Works. 
A handbook containing two thousand and fifty Bio- 
graphical Sketches. By C. E. Clement and L. Hutton. 
2 vols. Price, $5.00. 

GINN & HEATH, Boston. 

Guides for Science-Teaching. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
By the Boston Society of Natural History. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, NEw YorK. 

Trusses and Arches. Graphic method. By Charles 
E. Greene, A. M. In three parts. Part IIl., Bridge 
Trusses, ten folding plates. 

JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., CuIcCAGo. 

A Short History of France, for Young People. By 
Miss E. 8. Kirkland. Price, $1.50. 

Motives of Life. By Prof. David Swing. Price, $1. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., NEw York. 

Fourteen Weeks in Botany. By Alphonso Wood, 

A.M., and J. Dorman Steele, Ph.D. Price, $1.25. 








Goodholme’s Domestic Cyclopedia. 
8vo, $5.00. 

By eminent specialists. The Nation says: “ Many 
single articles are worth the price of the work, and 
there are very few households in which the compilation 
as a whole would not have a daily usefulness.” 

Fully described in the catalogue of 

HENRY HOLT & CO., 

215 25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


PLAYS Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Col’d Fire, 
Ww Moustaches, ete. Cata’ sent free 
by Harry Hours Co., 5 Beekman 8t., N.Y. 





A CAPITAL OCCUPATION ! 


The Publisher of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, the 
PRIMARY TEACHER, and the Goop TIMEs, bs aad r- 
manent employment to good Canvassers. xce 
Guamlesiene, Nddress THOS. W. BICKNELL, 

182 16 Hawley St., Boston. 





DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 








COLLEGES. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. _ 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass., fits boys for our 

best colleges. Tuition, $100 a year. Board at the 
School Boarding-House, $350 a year. For catalogues 
and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM EVER- 
ETT, PH.D. a 191 z 


DosT Eight Colleges and 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 





OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MoNROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 


PREPARATORY. 
MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 18222 
Cis UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 250-265 Boylston St. 








Bosten. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military, The 

erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pe one of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


Exes AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 





R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 

ry Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 

ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
uddress Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 tf 


GERMAN. An educated German family - 
i 


ily receives a 
limited number of studious persons wishing instruc- 





— |tion and constant practice in German, with board, 


instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
PLACE, Chisesea, Mass. 205 zz 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
G Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate, 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 

ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 














LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
| “Champaign, IU, J.M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 
OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For a a 
etc., address the President, GEO. F. MAGOUN, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. _ 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. ¥. 
IESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 


Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 











PROFESSIONAL. Or 





HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 202 — 





ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C, I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. oO. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 








ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course ‘two years. 
Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
For circular, address 


years. Fall term opens Sept. 25. 
214 zz 


rof. FRANCOIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 

















___ FEMALE INSTITUTIONS, —__ 

EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass; - 
For Youne LADIEs. 

Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


NNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Maas. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principsi. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs. C.V. SPrax & R.E. AVERY, Prines, 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col., Delaware Co.,Pa, 








HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. REv. DAyip H. Moors, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
TRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. | 12 





HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 9. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Prine. 205 
ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HowARD, President. 95 





____—s—sNORMAL SCHOOLS. | 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


J For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. JARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL St., BOSTON. 
WALTER Smita, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 





ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Sept. 9, 1879. 
55 zz E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


PHODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 


for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


r 


Address 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 

The next term will begin, with entrance examination, 

Feb. 5, 1879, For circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Prin. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
( For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
or ies only. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


E SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 

SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 
or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term ns Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Sp 
a oe 7; and Special session, July 21. Send for 








e to RoperT ¥ ine, 
J noon Oe ni. ALLYN, Princ,, Cosbontaas, 





IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEM ¥, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N.H.; 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facil- 
ities to those preparing for college or the active duties of 
life. Eapenses low. GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Princ, 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUCKLYN, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEM Y, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


Wises ain ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
Oo 














hly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
: LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., ' Worcester, Mass. 


Waa NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 











KINDERGARTENS. 

HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 

Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, together with State Board of Instruction, com- 

osed of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
n the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing July 7, and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
ngien from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, Princ., 


Wo mon. O., Mrs, A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 

Prospect St _, Cleveland, O. 208 

New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 
Te ee. eee 


9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 








Principals, 
, 


“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder- 
garten is due, and her pupils ) Rem accomplished more 
than all the rest.”—Galazy. 207 tf 








How to Interest Your Pupils. 

CHILDREN WILL READ. The question is, Is there 
reading that will interest them and at the same time 
truly educate them? The 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 
will assuredly accomplish this. Its object is to interest 
the pupils in the curious things of the world; it wakes 
them up to think and study for themselves; it encour- 
ages self-education. It inspires every boy and girl with 
a desire to be better and brighter. Every teacher will 
desire to have his pupils take this paper. The leading 
educators praise it with a warmth that is given to no 
other paper. Send 50 cents for a year; or, if you 
must, 10 cents for three months. No postal card; our 
teaching, like yours, is too valuable to be given away. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
202 tf 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 


SUMMER EXCURSION TO EUROPE. 
TOURJEE’S Second Grand Educational Trip. 


A magnificent opportunity to visit England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Holland, Belgium, Germany (up the Rhine), 
Austria and the Tyrol, Switzerland (Chamouni, the Mer 
de Glace, Mont Blanc, Interlaken, the Bernese Ober- 
land, the summit of the Righi, ete.), and France. 


UG IMPORTANT INCIDENTAL ADVANTAGES. 


CARRIAGE DRIVEs IN THE LEADING CITIES — SIGHT- 
SEEING FEES AND ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES OF 
ENTIRE TRIP PAID—CONCERTS, LECTURES, ETC. 


Ocean Passage, Railroad Travel, and Hotel Accom- 
modations, all First-class, a Tour of 65 Days cost- 
ing only $400, The number of Excursionists is limited. 

n extended tour in Northern and Southern Italy, 
visiting Verona, Padua, Venice, Bologna, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, Pompeii, Mount Vesuvius, Pisa, Geno2, 
Milan, and the beautiful region of the Italian Lakes, 
occupying 80 days, only $100 additional. 

Ea stration is important, Address, for 
Circulars and other information 
211 tf E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC 15 at the NEW ENGLAND 
Lessons for Conservatory, 

Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 
world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18,000 
students since 1867. Situations secured for its graduates 
For prospectus, address E. Tourjzz, Music Boston. 
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a Publishers. 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Nancy Li@@, We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Janet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube altzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, Me Party 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle ey 
Popular music. h 5 cts.; any 6 for 35 ct».3 or 13 
for 50 cts. anne received for ae 108 Address 
Publishers, WM. H. Boner & Co., -» 1102 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 202 


JOHN A. BOYLE, 
Educational Goods and School Essentials, 








SPECIAL <aBe, aie OFFICE, 
’s Primary Read : 
Cutter's ‘New Anatomical Charts bt 
ith’s Geo; . 
venteith’s New Se ool Wall Maps. BROMFIELD ST., 
Joalyn’s Celestial and Terr’! Globes. BOSTON. 


verfection Liquid Slating. 
vestection Blackboards and Erasers. 200 zz 


~ QHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


interlinear Classics. 


Us Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
poe ‘Spen kers, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 


Plays and Dialogues. 


For Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of orewert ont time 
required to suitall. No scenery required. Very pop- 
ular, and receiving highest praise from teachers. rice, 
15 cts.each. Send for descriptive circular, Hdmunds 
School Registers are new, simple, and _labor-saving 
Send for specimen pages. T. 8. DENISON, 

195 tf 79 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


— 4 NO $11 AROH St, 
W. 8. FORTESCUE & O0., puitap ia: 
New and W SERIES OF BOOKK 

'S NEW B KKEEPIN 
CRITTENDEN’S |} 8v0. Printed in Colors. a. 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . .. Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, ‘“ “ 1. 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, .50 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS.,..........1.25 

Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, % Broadway, N.¥., 


‘‘What Shall I Read?’ A confidential chat on 
books. 16mo, 75c. In this brief volume by a Christian 
mother, whose name is not given, the young reader is 
taken by the hand end ted by pleasant ways through the 
walks of literature. It presente a variety of instructive 
Linda tm wagawl ta the choice of books asd the mode of 
using them to the best advantage. ‘The general ideas of 
the writer on the subject of profitable, or, as she calls it, 
“ remanerative,” reading are excellent.—JN. Y. Tribune. 


PORTER & COATES 
, ’ 

Publish 822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 
Raub's Series of Arithmetics. 
Raub,» Series of Readers (5 Nos.) 
Blair’s Khetoric. 
Thompson’s Social Science and Nat’! Econ’y. 
Coates’s Young America Speaker. 

- American Popular Speaker. 

want Comprcheusive Speaker. 
Wilcox’s Rational Philosophy and Logic. 
Elderhorst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysis. 

For Introduction and Exchange rates, address Pubs. 

















SOWER, POTTS & 00., Phila. 


STANDARD TEXT- BOOKS. 


Sheppard's First Book of the Constitution,  % .65 
Sheppard’s Text-Book of the Constitution, 1.10 





Peterson’s Familiar Science, . 1.25 
Fewsmith’s English Grammar - «+ 40; 56 
; For information address the Publishers. 214 








FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


Very large stock of School and Miscellaneous 
ooks, in ancient and modern languages. 
Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 
180 tf 40 Winter Street, Boston. 


BIBLE 
TEMPERANCE 
HYMNS. 


A new Collection of Songs adapted to the 
present phase of Temperance Work, 
Sunday-Schools, Prayer-Meetings, 
and the Home Circle. 





By J. MERRITTE DRIVER. 





_ “s* The Songs in this book are numbered and arranged 
in the style of the celebrated Gospel Hymn Books. Be- 
sides the large supply of new pieces, many with instru- 
mental accompaniment, the book contains a selection of 
old favorites in Club and Lodge-room. 


Price 30 cents by mail; $3.00 per dozen by express. 
Published by , 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
7 = CINCINNATI; and 805 Broadway, N, Y. 


The Common-Schoo! Question Book 


By A. H. CRAIG. 





Nearly 3000 Questions and Answers 





A PRACTICAL AND IMPORTANT NATURE, 


—— SELECTED FROM —— 


Text-Books of Nine Different Branches of Study. 


“ Should be in the hands of every one interested in 
Education.” 


Especially valuable to Teachers and Scholars. 
Price, $1.50. 
If you have not already secured a copy of this val- 


uable book, do so at once. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of > Introductory 
Terms to schools furnished on application. 


For full particulars, Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c., 


send 3-cent stamp to 
Cc. W. HAGAR, 


204 (1) PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


The Best and by far the Cheapest Method of Duplicating 
Writings and Drawings is 


THE POLYGRAPH, 


Patented Jan, 28, 1879, by Prof. JEROME ALLEN. 

A common steel pen is used. Immediately after the 
writing is dry the first copy can be obtained, and after- 
ward a large number can be rapidly printed. 

Address POLYGRAPH CO., Geneseo, N.Y. 





RooMS OF BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1879. 
This isto certify that I have used Allen's Polygraph 
in my office for over six months, and have found it in- 
valuable for all purposes of duplicating writings and 
drawings. It is easily worked, and never fails to pro- 
duce good results. I believe it to be superior to any- 


25| thing of the kind in the market. 


A. L. MABBETT, Supt. of Public Schools. 


OFFICE OF SCHOOL BULLETIN, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1879. 

This is to certify that in the course of our business 
we have occasion to send out many thousand circulars 
in the form of letters, of which two or three hundred 
copies of each are wanted. For this purpose we have 
used the Polygraph, and do not hesitate to pronounce 
it superior, a8 far as we know, to anything else de- 
signed for this purpose. 

212d DAVIS, BARDEEN, & CO. 





Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 
sive, and Best Equipped, 


ENC 


H E THE 
MOST RELIABLE RFRAILWAY CORPORATION 
OF THE GREAT WEST. 

It is to-day, and will long remain, the leading 
Railway of the West and Northwest. It em- 
braces under one Management 2,158 miles of Road, 
and forms the following Trunk Lines : 
cee hicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line, 

-Jhicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line, 
cece hicago, Clinton, Dubuque, and LaCrosse Line, 

hicago, Freeport, and Dubuque Line, 
cee | hicago, LaCrosse, Winona, and Minnesota Line, 
cee hicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line, 
hicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Superior Line, 
hicago, Green Bay, and Marquette Line, 






eo 
e 


FLELIN aI 





The Advantages of these Lines are: 

1, If the enger is going to or from | point in 
the entire West and North-West, he can buy his tickets 
via some one of this Company's lines, and be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS, 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid Steel Rails. 

3. It is the short line between all important points. 

4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
improvements for comfort, safety, and convenience. 

a The only Road in the West running the celebrated 
Pull. Hotel Cars between Chicago and Council Bluffs. 

6. It is the only Road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Green Bay, Freeport, LaCrosse, Winona, Dubuque, 
McGregor Milwaukee. : 

7. It makes connections with all lines crossing at in- 
termediate points. 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing, 

and passengers should consult their interest by pur- 

chasing tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 

Agents in the United States and Canada. 

or information, Folders, Maps, &c., not obtainable 

at Home Ticket Office, address any agent of the Co. or 

MARVIN HUGHITT, W.H.STENNETT, 
Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 

Chicago, Ill. 207 Chicago, Il. 








a Month and expenses guaranteed to Agents. 
$77 Outfits free, Suhw & Co., Augusta, Me. Cosas 








F. W. DEVOE & CO., | 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York, |——— 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES, 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 20322 


ARD BUYER ATTENTION! Send 13c., and 
eueees Sow te 5 I will send 40 Cards, including 
Snowflake, Marble, Plaid, Damask, Oriental, Morn- 
ing-glory, Basket, Gold-fiake, Bird, Embossed, etc.; 
your name on every Card. HOW you can MAKE MONEY. 
Get 14 names, 13¢. each, send to me with $1 bill, and I 2 212 
will send = Cards to == —~ as above, in 1 package ——- 
to your address, post-paid. You thus make &2c, on $1. 
For 15c. I will send you an AUTOGRAPH ALBUM of 48 
ages, illustrated in colors with Mottoes, Scrolls, and EACHERS ANTED, 
erns, a book that is having an extensive sale throughout 
me a and Canadas. Get 10 of your friends to Both LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
uy a 15c. Album, send me $1, and I will send the 10 Read advertiseme ° 4 
books, post-paid, for which you get $1.50, making 50c. meer * 
Address all orders for Cards or Albums to 
214 tf F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


ALSO SALESWOMEN. Salaries 
arranged only at an interview. Commis- 
sion terms by letter. Learn full particu- 
lars in Journal of Education (March 13), 
in advertisement on page 173, and “ Pub- 
lisher’s Notes,” on page 174. 
Address 
R.8. CURRAN & CO., 


22 School St., Boston, 














An Elegant Gift Book. Golden Thoughts on 


MOTHER, feavix 


4 . 7 
The Bu rlington Route ! In Prose and Poetry, by over 300 Distinguished Au- 


thors from both sides of the Atlantic. Introduction 

QUINCY, { CHICAGO ’ ST. JOSEPH, It yo BR ara te Gurtor, “+ ; 
KANSAS CITY, . COUNCIL BLUFFS, | i¢ you pre bownd foe’ Dovwean eee ite ne ee Bet it 
r Heaven, get it; it will cheer and 
ATOHISON, — TO— j And OMAHA. hel you on the war. Elegant paper and binding. II- 
lustrated. $2.75; Full Morocco, $4.50. Teachers and 
Students wanted. If there is no agent in your town, 
copies will be sent ads mail on receipt of price. E. B. 

Broadway, New York. 111h 








Pullman Palace Sleeping-Cars. 


C,, B. & Q. Drawing Room Cars. TREAT, Publisher, 
C.,B & Q. Dining-Cars, (Meals 75 cts.) 
Horton's Reclining Chairs, Free. 


CAMEO 





WANTED, | 


Two or three Ladies or Gentlemen to act as SPECIAL 
AGENTS for 


“Flowers and Ferns of the United States.” 


Address 
CROCKER & COMPANY, 
213 a 21 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 





This book needs no Endorszement.—Dn. Parmer. 


AGENTS | WANTED D RK 
DE. MAROH’S To 
NEW BOOK, i Wg 


In this new volume the popular author of NiGuT 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrillin 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, anc 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible, Agents will find this Book, 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terms liberal. Circulars free. Address J. ©. 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178 











Practical Suggestions — 


For all Points in 


KANSAS, COLORADO, 
s and TO THE 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA. TOURIST 





Visiting EUROPE for the First Time. 
By JAMES H. HOOSE, A.M. 


It contains just the information every traveler needs. 
Price 50 cents. Apply to . B. SNOW, 
206 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONES, 


pp special Offer. 2525 e PREHe™ HE PERBEE 


« the finest in the world, and the only completely satisfactory low™e%g 
priced instrument; with SpringCallA ttachment, made by practical 
machinists on scientific principles; warranted to work one mile, unaflectedz 
by changes in the weather. We will send to one address ont sam 
omprising two Telephones, two walnut holders, six copper bound ir 
nd 200 feet heavy wire, at 25 per cent. discountfrom regular rates, 
which is @3, for the #4. instruments. This offer is made for a limited time 
only, simply to introduce our instruments; they will soon be sufficiently well 
~-- known to sell through the trade, and we shall then be obliged to strictly maintain z 
the retail price. eb ya ofordinary intelligence can put them up by following directions sent with each pair. We have 
eold during the last three months nearly LOO@ of these instruments, and have hundreds ot testimonials from all 
parts otthe country. We guarantee all instruments sold, For any Telephone that failsto work, we willrefund the 
money _and pay alicharges. Ask any Commercial Agency, and you will find we are good forall we agree to do. Post- 
2071 age 20c.” Name this paper when you writ Kent, Woodman & Co,, 25 CongressSt., Boston, Mass. 


For Fares and Sleeping-car Accommodations apply to 
C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
J. Q. A. BEAN, Gen’! Eastern Pass’r Agent. 
213 JAS. R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Chicago. 
























ISPENCERIAN 


FORSALE BY ALL DEAL ERY 
~ ESTERBROOKE-00 
FALCON PEN 











In 20 Numbers, of superior 
English make, suited to every style 
of writing. A Sample of each, tor 
trial, by mail, on receipt of 25 Cts. 
Ask your Stationer fur the 
Speneerian Pen 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


_NEW YORK. 
————— 


STEEL 
PENS. 


















ROWAS ASK FOR 








SWNPLES No pices on are acs 


WRENOR OERCE. 25 SORA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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fe TH GHLOTTS Ofn a STYLES. 8010 OYA 404,170 351 WITH 
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the New-England Bureau of Education. For further Price $1.00, sent by mail 
information, circulars, etc., etc., address the Manager, as. Address 
OF EDUCATION. 





sc tH Ooo LS FURNISHED GRATIS Every subscriber should have 
with Teachers, through BINDERS a Binder for THE JOURNAL, 
JOU 
180 


¥F. B. SNOW, 
161 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, . . New York. 


HARKNESS’S LATIN SERIES 


was never so popular as at present, especially with 
those who, having been induced to try some other book, 
have found the value of such a simple, clear, philo- 
sophical, and scholarly treatise as 


HARENESS'’S LATIN GRAMMAR, 


and have gone back to it with a sense of relief. One 
of the | ng teachers in New England, after coming 
back to Harkness writes us: “‘ I consider the Grammar 
and Reader in their improved form as the best com- 
panion books in the list of Latin publications.”” Many 
others express themselves in a similar way. “ Hold 


fast that which is good.” 
M. W. HAZEN, 


Genl. Agt. for New England, 
@ Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 





2l4a 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


Ge Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 





THE FITZ GLOBE 


Makes such phenomena as the seasons, and the changes 
in the length of day, night, and twilight, at once clear 
to the apprehension of an ordinary child. Indeed, 
every relation of the sun to any place on the earth's 
surface, and for any day of the year, may be illustrated 
with simplicity and exactness by its means. 

This is the first Globe to illustrate the sun’s ap- 
parent daily course, or indicate the interval of twilight, 
or represent one’s horizon without falsifying the exist- 
ing relation of the earth’s axis to its orbit. 

GF The handbook contains full directions for its use. 

PRICES: 6 inch, $12; 12 inch, $24. 

A full descriptive catalogue mailed on application. 


See our advertisement in next issue of JOURNAL. 


GINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
215 Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warren’s Geographies. 


New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discov- 
eries and political changes, inc.uding 
BERLIN-TREATY CHANGES IN EUROPE, 
STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
ES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN ASIA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRICA, 
SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 
full descriptive text and double pa e map for each 
State, showing all the town boundaries, are in active 
preparation, and will soon be ready. 
Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 
BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK : Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 
208b CHICAGO: F.S. Belden, 25 Washington St. 








Hw. M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Bost . 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ADOPT THE BEST! 

THE NEW AMERICAN 
Readers and Spellers. 
OVER 2,000,000 IN USE. 

New American First Reader 





. Bz. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 

PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, - « 45 cts. 
Price for Hxchange, - « « cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
94 cts. 





New American Second Reader 

New American Third Reader..............-.. 
New American Fourth Reader 

New American h Reader 


New American Primary Speller 
New American Pronouncing Speller 
Send for Special Circulars about them. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. £Z. Agent, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


3 
20 
25 
35 
New American Etymological Reader ..........1. = duction, address 
12 


214b 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, || 
810 Walnut St, Philadelphia. 

e of Practical and Scientific Books (96 pages, 
#vo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on ere ng 
C alico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
tion, etc., sent free to any address. 196 zz 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER 


24, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
os a English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
ay arm 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Beed and Kellogg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
lish and y= Lessons in English; 
Hiatchisen’s mretetesr an“ Hygiene; 
Henderson's Test-W ords in Eng. Orthog., Kc. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
4% Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Boston. 














COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 
Abercrembie’s Moral eons 
Abercrembie’s Untellectual Ph é 
Levell’s United States Speake e 
Parker's Natural Philosophy ii; 30 
a atura ( 1.50 
Shaurtleff’s Gevernmental Seceundion -65 


Ys ~ 
losophy, 
r,s | 





ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. 
Pubs. of 36 Bromficid 8t., BOSTON. 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
. University Algebra (Wells). 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Composition. 


"yor ftgrmation, eae of Mental Arith. 
For address the Publishers. 
7 , Ia., O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 





Will be glad to send to — address a Descriptive Cata- 


and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and other 
excellent books for Teachers. 211 


Price for Introduction, . . 


Price for Exchange, . . . . . 6O0cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
A. C. STOCKIN, 

Agent for New England, 

104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


BostToOoN. 





ogue of their Educational Books, including 


Andrew» Latin Text-Books, 


Hart’s German Classics for e100 a 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 


Goodwin's oe hy , (new ed.) 
Brackett’s Pitctry for Home and Gonoot - 
Day’s Psychology, Sthtes Esthetics, and s 
abegeeunate tes and St Diigtacorteg 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


NAL OF EDUCATION. 





COMPLETE SERIES. 


Quarto Unabridged Dictionary.—3000 Illus- 
trations, various bindings. 10,000 Words and 
Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 

National Pictorial Dictionary.—600 Ills. 

Counting-House and Family Dictionary. 

Academic Dictionary.—33i [)lustrations, 

High-Schoo! Dictionary.—297 Illustrations. 

Common-School Dictionary.—274 Lllustrations. 

Primary Dictionary.—204 Lllustrations. 

Pocket Dictionary.— Various bindings. 

Army and Navy Dictionary. “ “ 
For Sale by all Booksellers. 211 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth $1.75. 
History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. .$3.50. 
Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 
The Great Events of History, 


From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present a By . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
1,25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 


Publishers of 35 and 37 Park Pl., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribuer’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 
Dinsme@re’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books, 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England Agent, 
A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


PUBLISH NEW York. 


(3 vols. ready) 1.00 and $1.25 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vol, . 
. Contin. 


$ .75 
1.60 
‘TT. £4.60 
5.00 


1.25 
Per vol 50 





turtevant’s Economics. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 





Botta’s Hand-Books of Literature, 
Ceolburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Murdoch’s Vocal Culture, 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 


GEO. B. DAMON, 
zz 26 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., _ 


CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Wisteries of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Porbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. — A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their pose character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
po pete ge place them in advance of all other draw- 
ng 8. ; 

«"+ Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


‘MACMILLAN & C0.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy 
ux 


H artin’s Elem. Biology, 00 
ms in Klem. Chem ’ 


Sevon’s Elementary Lessons > i. 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 








L. PRANG & CO., 


Art AND EpvUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRoF. WALTER SMITH, 
eneral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
Echools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass, 


The Ameriean Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and — represented in their 
sane colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 1552z 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 





758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 

The Franklin Series of Readers. 

By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell, 
The Analytical Readers. 

By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb, 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 

By Malcolm McVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History ef the U. 8, 

By L. J. San eae 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. State, 

By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey, 
eaten “x Improved School Recerds, 

y J. D. Bartley. 

The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 

By E. C, Phelps and L. F. Lewis, 
The Class-Word Speller. 

By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book. 

keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, an rticulars, address the Publishers: 

or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON.’ 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 





PUBLISHERS OF 
Baton’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry, 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing's Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 


.| Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 


Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 
Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


Lar Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. Correspondence solicited, 181 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING C0., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH * 





Maury’s Geo phies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars, 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie«. (4) 155 zz 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES. 

In —— with a demand for separate Histories 
of the rly Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
Rome, MEssks. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co. an- 
nounce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient 
History in three Parts, viz.: Introduc. and 
i. Thalheimer’s History of Sample Copy Pr. 

Early Eastern Monarchies, 65 
2. Thatheimer’s History of Greece, 65 
3. Thatheimer’s ome, 65 
The embraces Period and that 
of Persian Ascendency. 


The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires. 

The Third, Rome Lo hay pre Republie, and Enipire 

Each sufficiently full and comprehensive for the 
Academic and University Course. Liberally ilius- 
trated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 

ANDREWS’S GEOLOGY. 

An Elementary Geology, designed especially for the 
Interior States. By E. E. ANDREWS, LL.D., of the 
Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 
in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, 283 pp. 482 illus. 

Sample Copy and introduction price, SSe. 

MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 

By Supt. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester. Intr. Exch. 
Eclectic Geography, No. I, 8 .45 8 .33 
a Gieog., No. 2, Mass. Ed., 90 66 

schoo: 


or 4 Schools. 
Eclectic Geog., No. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATE and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 
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D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Platiner’s Manual BlowpipeAualysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manuai Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchen’s Chemical Physics, . . 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis er 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mechan’!l Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 22 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 

Worcester’s New Primary Spelling - Book. 
Beautifully illustrated. 

Weorcester’s New Pronounc. Spelling-Book. 

Correspondence solicited. 151 22 








SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

A full Common School course in two books.) 
Oluey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colten’s New Geo phies. 

Shaw’s English Literature. 

Lossing’s Outline of U. 8S. Mistery. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Hill's Elem. of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 

1. The Elements of Coordinate Geometry ; in three 
parts : 1. Cartesian Geometry ; 2. Quaternions ; 5. ~~ 
ern Geometry ; and an Appendix. 8vo, with 279 wor 
engravings ; Cloth ; $3.00. 

Il. Trusses and Arches. Analyzed and Discussed bY 
Graphical Methods by Cus, E. GREENE, A.M., P’ A 
fessor of Civil Engineering, Univ. of Michigan. Par’ 
I1.; Bridge Trusses. With ten folding plates. 5v°; 
Cloth ; $2.50. ” 

Il. Industrial Science Drawing. Part IL.: Drops 
Instruments and Operations ; in four divisions : te 
struments and Materials. 2. Fundamental Operation® 
3. Plane Problems and Practical Exercises. 4. —— 7 
of Taste in Geometrical Drawing. A TEXT-BOOF LF- 
SCHOOLS AND ARTISAN CLASSES, AND FOR 5 








Educational Catalogue sent free wees 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, ew York. 


For terms address WwW. H. 
Agent 4. FAY c d, 
114 oz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


INSTRUCTION. Rev. and enlarged, with New Plates. 
By 8. Epw’D. WARREN, C.E. 12mo ; Cloth ; $1.25 





TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & co, 


i at 


11scecrsee 


